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EDITORIAL 


We have received news of the formation and activity of a new 
organization called the “‘Calvinistic Action Committee”, whose 
headquarters are at 575 Lawndale Court, Holland, Michigan, 
U.S.A. The object of this committee is to further the spread of 
true Calvinism both in the U.S.A. and in other parts of the world. 
They have undertaken, for example, to help our Reformed brethren 
in France to meet the cost of republishing the /nstitutes in modern 
French. Our friends in France are seeking out of their poverty 
to put this work on the market, and the Calvinistic Action Com- 
mittee estimates that approximately a thousand dollars will be re- 
quired for this cause. The Committee will also share the respon- 
sibility of financing the International Association for Reformed 
Faith and Action, which met last year in Detmold, Germany. This 
year the Committee is sponsoring a Calvinistic Conference in Grand 
Rapids, Michigan. The Treasurer of the Committee, Mr. William 
H. Boer, would be glad to hear from sympathizers. 
ok * * 
Spring Bulletin of The Evangelical Library contains, in addi- 
tion to news of the progress of the Library’s work, a note on 
“The Influence of Puritan Books” by the Librarian, and a study 
of Richard Sibbes by Mr. Iain Murray of Oxford. Mr. Murray 
is also the Library’s Annual Lecturer this year, his subject, on 
June 26, being, “The Faith of the English Reformers”. The 
Annual General Meeting of the Library will be held on Thursday, 
November 1, at 78A Chiltern Street, W.1, at 5.45 p.m. Addresses 
given at last year’s Annual General Meeting, by the President (Dr. 
Lloyd-Jones) and the Librarian, are available in a pamphlet re- 
cently issued by the Library. The international work of the Lib- 
rary is expanding, but both in this country and abroad there is 
great need of more voluntary helpers ; in particular, the missionary 
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work being done by Mlle. Madeleine Brémond, the Library’s 
representative in the Congo, has increased far beyond the capacity 
of one worker. Last year friends of the Library had cause for 
special thanksgiving to God for the timely checking of an outbreak 
of fire on the premises which might otherwise have destroyed the 
whole Library. (And here we should like to express our sympathy 
with our friends of the Scripture Gift Mission in the total destruc- 
tion by fire of their headquarters on April 23 last.) 


* * * * * 


BY contrast with those misleading accounts of the significance of 

the Dead Sea manuscripts which were mentioned in our last 
Editorial, it is a pleasure to draw attention to a reliable and 
authoritative work entitled The Dead Sea Scrolls, by Professor 
Millar Burrows, who has been closely associated with these dis- 
coveries almost from the beginning (Viking Press, New York ; 
$6.50). This large volume of 435 pages gives a detailed account 
and discussion of the discoveries, and presents some of the most 
significant documents in an English translation. 

An important new discovery from the Dead Sea region is that 
of a Hebrew scroll of the Prophets from Wadi Murabba‘at, run- 
ning from the middle of Joel to the beginning of Zechariah. It is 
dated in the second century A.D., and conforms to the traditional 
consonantal text. 

* * * 


Kes of last summer’s “fundamentalist” controversy continue 
to be heard. At times we suspect that speakers and writers 
deliberately use the emotive word ‘fundamentalism’? when the 
thing that they are really anxious to attack is what is more com- 
monly and accurately called ‘“‘evangelicalism’’. The result is that 
when evangelical writers are moved to rebut some of these critic- 
isms, they have to spend some time first making it clear in what 
sense they are and are not fundamentalists before they turn to 
their main business—the defence of evangelical belief and practice. 
The Rev. John R. W. Stott is a well-known Anglican minister. 
In 1955 a book of his, Men with a Message, was selected by the 
Bishop of London (Dr. Wand) as his Lent Book for that year. 
From this one may gather that he is not looked upon as an ex- 
tremist by those who are over him in the Lord. In the spring of 
this year Mr. Stott conducted a mission in one of our English 
universities. We do not expect an evangelical mission to be carried 
through without any criticism ; it would be a very unusual—and 
probably a very ineffectual—mission if this were so. But what 
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was remarkable about some of the criticisms levelled against Mr. 
Stott’s mission was that they came from quarters where one might 
have expected it to command sympathy, if not indeed outright 
support. One reason may have been that the mission was ar- 
ranged by the local Christian Union which belongs to the Inter- 
Varsity Fellowship ; but perhaps it was also counted to Mr. Stott 
for unrighteousness that he had played a prominent part in Dr. 
Billy Graham’s Cambridge mission a few months previously. 
However that may be, the criticism directed against the mission 
conducted by Mr. Stott turned out to the furtherance of the gospel. 
ri Mr. Stott has recently made his own position in the more general 
j controversy plain in a pamphlet entitled Fundamentalism and 
r Evangelism.!. This pamphlet reproduces two articles which he 
‘ contributed to Crusade, a new monthly magazine published under 

the auspices of the Evangelical Alliance. The first of these articles, 
t “Fundamentalism and Evangelism”, arose out of The Times cor- 
t respondence of last summer; the second, “Evangelicals and 

Evangelism”, was stimulated by an article on “The Menace of 
t Fundamentalism” which the new Archbishop of York wrote for 
* the Durham diocesan quarterly The Bishoprick shortly before his 
s translation from the see of Durham. Mr. Stott rightly begins by 
1 defining his terms (it is a pity that others who have taken part in 

this debate would not do the same). If fundamentalism be defined, 

as the Oxford Dictionary defines it, as “strict adherence to tradi- 

tional orthodox tenets held to be fundamental to the Christian 
€ faith” (adding the doctrine of Scripture as an example of these 


8 tenets), then, he says, it is to be hoped that every Christian is a 
e fundamentalist. But if fundamentalism be held to imply a repudia- 
- tion of all Biblical criticism, he will have nothing to do with it. 


it On the contrary, if higher criticism be defined as “an investigation 
of the literary sources (such as Luke refers to in the preface of 
his Gospel) and historical circumstances of the books of the Bible”’, 
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0 then he hopes that every Christian is a higher critic as well as a 

2 fundamentalist. But he recognizes that both “higher critic” and 

3 “‘fundamentalist’”” have come to be used as terms of opprobrium. ‘2 
e He therefore prefers to describe a package in terms of its contents, 7 
f instead of being content with misleading labels, as too many people 7 
- are. And, dealing more especially with the evangelical attitude to ‘a 
f Holy Scripture, he emphasizes (i) the absolute necessity of divine a 
h revelation ; (ii) the Biblical doctrine of Scripture ; (iii) our Lord’s = 
d attitude to the Old Testament; (iv) the practical purpose of the 3 
: 1 Published for the Evangelical Alliance by Crusade, 30 Bedford Place, 


London, W.C.1. (42 pp. Is.) 
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Bible. ‘That there is science and history, philosophy and litera- 
ture in the Bible is evident. But the purpose of the Bible is neither 
scientific nor historical, neither philosophical nor literary, 
but rather practical. It is to reveal God’s saving plan for man. 
The Bible was intended to be not a textbook for scientists but a 
handbook for sinners and a guidebook for pilgrims along the 
heavenward way. Its purpose is to guide men to Christ, to lead 
them on in the paths of righteousness, and to build them up in 
the faith and fellowship of the Church.” In his second article he 
discusses the relative places of the mind, the emotions and the 
will in evangelism, considers the doctrines which should be in- 
cluded in the proclamation of the gospel, and answers the criticism 
that evangelical preachers are too prone to urge an immediate 
decision and expect a sudden conversion. 

We hope that Mr. Stott’s pamphlet will be read in those places 


where clarity of thought on these important issues is urgently — 


called for. Too often we have found people indulging in the kind 
of argument which may be syllogistically expressed thus: 

Fundamentalism is obscurantist. 

The Inter-Varsity Fellowship is a fundamentalist body. 

Therefore the Inter-Varsity Fellowship is obscurantist. 
(We use the name of the Inter-Varsity Fellowship to illustrate the 
point because in fact it has been mentioned in some of the most 
publicized of recent criticisms as an example of all that is un- 
desirable in fundamentalism.) 

Then we say to people who argue thus: “The Inter-Varsity 
Fellowship is certainly not obscurantist where the natural sciences 
are concerned”; and we try to prove this point by mentioning the 
names of men eminent in biology and medicine and so forth who 
are highly honoured in the I.V.F. ‘Ah, well,” they say; ‘“‘that 
may be so; but then a recent writer has pointed out ‘the apparent 
paradox of the appeal of fundamentalism to science men. It is 
not in spite of their science, but because of it.’"* But where the 
Bible is concerned, you must admit that the I.V.F. holds a 
mechanical, dictation theory of inspiration.” “No,” we say; “‘no 
reputable spokesman of the I.V.F, has ever maintained such a 
view of inspiration.” ‘But they believe in the infallible book!” 
“In the first edition of Evangelical Belief, the official handbook on 
the doctrinal basis of the I.V.F., the compilers say: ‘By using the 
word infallibility in reference to Holy Scripture, we mean that it 
is in itself a true and complete guide, and requires no external 
correction either by Church or Tradition.” You may or may not 


2A. V. Murray, Teaching the Bible (Cambridge, 1955), p. 47. 
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accept that point of view, but you cannot fairly describe it as 
mechanical or obscurantist.”” “But,” they say, “their attitude to 
Biblical criticism is antiquated ; their views are not in line with 
those of the best modern scholarship.” “In that case, how do you 
account for the respect paid by Biblical and theological scholars 
to Professor X and Dr. Y and Mr. Z, who are well-known sup- 
porters of the I.V.F.?” “Oh, they are the exceptions that prove 
the rule!” 
And next time that our interlocutors deliver themselves on the 
subject, we find the same old syllogism trotted out again: 
Fundamentalism is obscurantist. 
The I.V.F. is a fundamentalist body. 
Therefore the I.V.F. is obscurantist. 
From which we conclude that, whatever else they may not have 
grasped, they have grasped the principle that if you want to hang 
a dog, you should begin by giving him a bad name. 
* * * * 
late Professor Daniel Lamont, of Edinburgh University, 
would not (we suppose) have been described as a Fundamen- 
talist, either by himself or by anyone else. Yet he was a 
Vice-President of the I.V.F., and served it as President in 1945- 
1946. THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY remembers him with grateful 
affection as a Consulting Editor and Vice-Chairman of the Direct- 
ing Committee. Some of our readers will recall how he acted as 
Honorary President of the Calvinistic Congress held in Edinburgh 
in 1938. Our memories of him have been quickened by a newly 
published volume—Studies in the Johannine Writings, by the late 
Very Rev. Daniel Lamont, D.D., Professor Emeritus of Practical 
Theology in the University of Edinburgh ; edited, with a memoir, 
by the Rev. George R. Logan, B.D., Ph.D., Minister of Park 
Church, Helensburgh ; foreword by the Very Rev. Hugh Watt, 
D.D., D.Litt., Principal Emeritus of New College, Edinburgh.* 
The memoir, of over fifty pages, presents him as a gracious and 
humble Christian scholar. Comparatively few people who met 
him or came under his influence knew what a great scholar Dr. 
Lamont was. His fellow-students of early days knew very well ; 
one of them said in later years: “‘He was the kind of scholar we 
regarded with bated breath in our student days. To get a nod from 
him in the quadrangle bucked one up for the rest of the day.” In 
his Arts course in Glasgow he distinguished himself as a mathema- 
tician, and after graduation he served for four years as Assistant 
to the Professor of Mathematics, who assured him that “there was 


3 Published by James Clarke x Co. Ltd., London, E.C.4. 176 pp. 10s. 6d. 
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no position of eminence in this field to which he might not attain’”’. 
But he knew himself called to the service of the gospel, and after 
these four years he ‘“‘descended from the academic heights and 
took his place on the benches in the Glasgow Free Church College 
among men whom he had taught”. In Divinity he repeated the 
success of his Arts career. Denney described him as easily the 
best student who had ever passed through his hands. In his fourth 
year he served again as Assistant to a Professor—this time to the 
Professor of Hebrew, George Adam Smith. But of all this no 
word was to be found in Dr. Lamont’s entry in Who's Who. 

His Christian piety was unaffected and infectious. From the day 
when he gave his heart to Christ as a boy of seven (his family 


* belonged to Andrew Bonar’s congregation in Finnieston) on to 


the day of his passing hence in his eighty-first year, nothing seemed 
to dim the lustre of his steadfast faith—neither high honour (in- 
cluding the Moderatorship of the General Assembly in 1936) nor 
the ill-health and pain of his closing years. 

The Studies in the Johannine Writings which cover over a hun- 
dred pages of the book were prepared during his last year in the 
Chair at New College for The Life of Faith Bible School, but did 
not appear in print until the closing months of 1950, shortly after 
his death. Ten studies were published in The Life of Faith— the 
first an introductory one, six on the Fourth Gospel, two on the 
Johannine Epistles, and one on the Apocalypse. Two further 
studies on the Apocalypse, which were not published at that time, 
are included here. The volume is concluded with a sermon on 
the text, “‘This is the true God, and eternal life” (1 John 5: 20), 
preached in Trinity Church, Oslo, on July 12, 1936, at the twelfth 
World’s Sunday School Convention. 

Dr. Lamont’s studies in the Johannine writings are marked by a 
conservative critical standpoint and by the spiritual insight which 
was characteristic of the man. All five of them, he believed, ‘‘have 
at least their source in the mind and hand of John the son of 
Zebedee”. But greatest interest will perhaps be aroused by his 
interpretation of the Apocalypse. Dr. Lamont owed much to a 
book which appeared in the nineties of last century, The Great 
Day of the Lord, by Alexander Brown. To this book Dr. James 
Hastings of the Expository Times proclaimed his allegiance, say- 
ing enthusiastically: “If this is not the Apocalypse, we know not 
where it is”. Dr. Lamont did not accept all Mr. Brown’s inter- 
pretation uncritically. He realized that Mr. Brown was very much 
influenced by the optimistic Zeitgeist of the late nineteenth century, 
so that much of what he said did not speak to the condition of the 
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mid-twentieth century. But in this book he found a clue to the 
meaning of the Apocalypse. He believed that the Apocalypse was 
written to interpret our Lord’s apocalyptic utterances; that the 
first eleven chapters were written against the background of the 
events Of A.D. 66-70, in which John saw the coming of the Son of 
Man in judgment upon His own nation which had cast Him out 
and had then refused to repent, while the second half is concerned 
with another enemy of the Church, the persecuting Empire of 
Rome. The first half of the Apocalypse deals with the things 
which our Lord said were to be fulfilled within the lifetime of 
“this generation” (Mark 13: 30); the second half with the more 
distant event of a day and hour to which no one could give a date 
(Mark 13: 32). Had Dr. Lamont lived longer, he would probably 
have expanded this interpretation in another work, but he was not 
spared to do so. “Some ask: ‘Can you really believe that the 
departed saints of God were raised up about the year 70 A.D. and 
since then all His saints at death pass immediately into the Presence 
of Christ?’ I ask in return: ‘Is it more difficult to believe that 
Christ came to take His own folk, who had fallen asleep in Him, 
home to Himself about the year 70 than to believe that He will 
do the same thing at some time in the indefinite future’?’”’ To 
which many of us will no doubt wish to say: “But, in that case, 
how do you explain... ?”’ But we shall have no reply from the 
one who had considered so carefully all the implications of this 
way of looking at the apocalyptic elements in the New Testament ; 
we are driven back to these Studies, to extract the last ounce of 
implication from what they say; and from them we are driven 
back to the New Testament documents which Dr. Lamont ex- 
pounds for us in these pages, so that, by more diligent searching 
of the Scriptures, we may discover whether these things are so. 

We are confident that this volume will find a ready welcome and 
that it will stimulate renewed examination of the Johannine 
writings. 
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“IN THE 
HOUR OF TRIAL” 


by CARL S. MEYER 


; hy fourth centenary of the martyrdom of Thomas Cranmer has 

been worthily commemorated in his own land in a wide variety 
of ways—nowhere more worthily, we may mention, than in Dr. 
G. W. Bromiley’s timely books, “Thomas Cranmer, Theologian” 
(Lutterworth Press, 12s. 6d.), and “Thomas Cranmer, Archbishop 
and Martyr” (Church Book Room Press, 10s. 6d.). THE EVAN- 
GELICAL QUARTERLY'’S contribution to his commemoration comes 
from one who is an American and a Lutheran. Dr. Carl S. Meyer, 
a graduate of the University of Chicago, is Professor of Historical 
Theology at Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Missouri. On the four 
hundredth anniversary of Cranmer’s death, March 21, 1956, Dr. 
Meyer conducted the evening devotion, “At Close of Day”, broad- 
cast by Radio Station KFUO, Concordia Seminary, and by his kind- 
ness we are permitted to reproduce his words in the following 
pages. 


In nomine Jesu : 

On this day, the 21st of March, exactly four hundred years ago, 
in 1556, in Oxford, England, a man by the name of Thomas 
Cranmer was led out to be burnt at the stake. It was a foul and 
rainy morning in that University city, but nothing would deter 
Cranmer’s execution. Two of his friends, Latimer and Ridley, 
had been burnt on that self-same spot five months previously, on 
October 16, 1555. Nor were these the only victims of a misguided 
religious zeal of that day. Almost three hundred men and women 
lost their lives in a short space of forty-five months in England in 
the years between 1555 and 1558. We number them in the noble 
army of martyrs. 

Thomas Cranmer might not seem so noble. True, he had held 
the highest church office in England; he was Archbishop of 
Canterbury. He had reorganized the order of worship and his 
Book of Common Prayer is still in essence used in the Anglican 
rites. He had furthered the study of Scriptures. He had written 
a confession of faith, a confession which still lives in the Thirty- 
Nine Articles. In many other ways he had promoted the teaching 
and preaching of the Reformation ideas, for he had become quite 
acquainted with Lutheran theology while he was in Germany. He 
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was a learned theologian, an eminent churchman, a spiritual leader 
among his people. However, while languishing in prison he was 
seduced by fear of burning and the hope of being released. Six 
different times he signed recantations of his faith and had a seventh 
statement ready on the day of his death. His recantations did not 
save him; yet when the time came to die he staunchly and cour- 
ageously confessed his faith. Since his right hand had signed the 
recantations he thrust that hand in the fire first, crying out, ““That 
unworthy hand’’. He died with the prayer, “Lord Jesus, receive 
my spirit’. 

We would not condemn Cranmer for his recantations. We recall 
another disciple who, too, was cowed by a fire. Simon Peter in 
the courtyard of Caiaphas denied that he was one of the disciples 
of Jesus. A second time he was questioned, and a second time he 
denied it. A third time he was taunted with being a follower of 
Jesus—his provincial brogue was cited in evidence against him— 
and yet he persisted in his denial. The second crowing of the cock 
at break of dawn, however, reminded him of his Master’s prophecy, 
and just them the passing glance of Jesus recalled for him the Re- 
deemer’s love. Sorrow and contrition filled his heart and tears 
streamed down from his eyes. He had sinned in denying his 
Saviour ; he was in need of forgiveness. 

The hour of trial comes to each of us—the hour in which denial 
seems to be the easiest and the most expedient course of action. 
There are times when it seems to be much safer to say: ““We know 
Him not. We are not followers of this Jesus and we don’t know 
what you're talking about when you say that our speech betrays 
us. We don’t even know this man’’. Very often it’s just that we 
feel that, well, after all, we do not have to speak up; we'll just 
be quiet and say nothing. Our silence, however, speaks for us, 
saying, “We know not this man”, This was recognized by a 
Moravian minister of a little more than a hundred years ago (1834) 
by the name of James Montgomery, who knew from first-hand 
experiences these dangers of falling away from the faith or of deny- 
ing Christ. He composed a prayer, stretching out his hands for 
strength to stand in the evil day. 


In the hour of trial, 
Jesus, plead for me 

Lest by base denial 
I depart from Thee. 

When Thou see’st me waver, 
With a look recall 

Nor for fear or favour 
Suffer me to fall. 
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Let no one say: “Others may deny their Lord Jesus; I will 
not”. Let him that is so certain that he will stand, be on his 
guard, lest he falls. In time of temptation many fall away. Their 
faith is like a plant that has only a few insignificant roots ; it is 
like a house of cards that collapses from a gust of wind. 

You ask: “What are some of the temptations that may lead us 
to deny Christ ? An awareness of them may put us on our guard 
against them”. The poet says: 

With forbidden pleasures 
Would this vain world charm 

Or its tempting treasures 
Spread to work me harm. 

We need not think merely of the glittering allurements of a care- 
free café society that seems to lack morality and to spurn the 
conventions of decency. In a crowd like that, Jesus does not have 
a place. There are other temptations besides sensuous ones and 
other ways of denying Jesus than by a love of the world, and love 
of the things of the world, the lust of the eyes and the pride of life. 
These are indeed forbidden pleasures by which this vain world 
seeks to charm the child of God and lure him aware from God 
and the things of God. The love of money, the desire to get rich 
and to remain rich, has caused many a man to forget that Jesus 
said to him, “‘Follow Me’’. It‘s so hard to follow Jesus and to 
pursue the almighty dollar simultaneously—one just simply cannot 
go in two directions at the same time. Others are fired up by 
ambitions. A man wants to make a name for himself and in doing 
that forgets that there is one name above every name, the name 
whereby we can be saved, the name of Jesus. O Lord, “when 
Thou see’st me waver, with a look recall’’. 

Bring to my remembrance 
Sad Gethsemane 

Or, in darker semblance, 
Cross-crowned Calvary. 

The pleasures of this world cannot mean anything when we see 
the sorrows of the Garden, Jesus pleading for the cup to pass, but 
willing to do the bidding of the Father. Fame and fortune are 
futile as we lift our eyes to the figure on the Cross forsaken of 
men, forgotten of God. There He hangs, our Saviour, our Re- 
deemer, the source of our strength to combat temptations and 
trials. 

For many the allurements of the world are not there ; they have 
no chance to become rich or famous. Yet for them, too, there are 
the hours in which temptations come close and the readiness to 
deny Jesus is on their lips. Hunger and pain, poverty and sickness 
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are filled with days and weeks when the tortured soul is ready to 
cry out, “My God, why?” In blasphemy and a denial of the love 
of God, perhaps even of the existence of God, the harassed victim 
wants to find some way out; his curses and deprecations, his 
crying and his murmuring, his snarling at well-meaning friends all 
indicate that he has denied God. He has denied that God loves 
him and he mistrusts the Povidence of the Almighty. My friends, 
I believe that this is one of the greatest temptations that confronts 
us Christians today, a temptation to fall away from God as soon 
as things don’t go quite right with us. We argue to ourselves per- 
haps that God doesn’t know us or that He doesn’t care for us any 
longer; we say, “Why should I care about God or about His 
will?”” Then we need faith, a faith that will say that God knows 
better than we do, a faith that says that God still cares even though 
we do not see that love of God as we ought. It is a faith which 
ays : 
— Should Thy mercy send me 
Sorrow, toil, and woe, 
Or should pain attend me 
On my path below, 
Grant that I may never 
Fail Thy hand to see ; 
Grant that I may ever 
Cast my care on Thee. 

The last great trial that you and I will have to undergo is the 
trial of death. You know not, neither do I, in what manner death 
may come. Perhaps death will come with a swiftness that becomes 
a traumatic experience. Perhaps it will be a slow and lingering 
death, one which foreshadows its coming for a long period ahead. 
It could be a death that comes as a result of our faith—a burning 
such as came to Cranmer, mentioned before. Whatever it may 
be, in that hour we will want the comforting assurance of the pre- 
sence of Christ. In that hour, which will be a trial no matter what 
its nature, we would have Jesus with us. 

When my last hour cometh, 
Fraught with strife and pain, 
When my dust returneth 
To the dust again, 
On Thy truth relying, 
Through that mortal strife, 
Jesus, take me, dying, 
To eternal life. 

Death brings with it fear, a fear of what lies beyond. Jesus 
conquered death in order that He might remove death’s sting for 
us and make us unafraid. Unafraid of death, the last great enemy 
of mankind, there is nothing else that we need be afraid of. Cer- 
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tainly, we would not be afraid of owning up that we are followers 
of Jesus, denying Him in our lives as with our lips. Once Jesus 
called His disciples together and asked them what men were saying 
about Him. They told Him that some believed Him to be a 
prophet ; others believed Him to be the Promised Prophet. Jesus 
challenged them with the question, “‘But whom say ye that I am?” 
Then Peter in the name of the disciples spoke up and said, ‘““Thou 
art the Christ”. Jesus then called the people together and the 
disciples and He said to them: 

If anyone wants to follow in My footsteps, he must give up all right 
to himself, take up his cross and follow Me. The man who tries to 
save his life will lose it; it is the man who loses his life for My sake 
and the Gospel’s who will save it. What good can it do a man to gain 
the whole world at the price of his soul ? What can a man offer to 
buy back his soul once he has lost it? Whoever is ashamed of Me 
and My words—Jesus said—in this unfaithful and sinful generation, 
the Son of Man will be ashamed of when he comes in the Father’s 
glory with the holy angels around Him. (Phillips.) 

There is forgiveness, however, also for that sin of denying Jesus, 
of being ashamed of Him. Peter was forgiven. In his dying hour 
Thomas Cranmer prayed a beautiful prayer of forgiveness, one 
which we may be certain that God heard. And in this evening 
hour, at the close of another day, we would ask God for the for- 
giveness of all our sins, also for the sin of denying Him and doubt- 
ing His love in the poignant penitential plea of pardon, uttered by 
Thomas Cranmer in Oxford four hundred years ago today: 

O Father of heaven, O Son of God, Redeemer of the world, O Holy 
Ghost, three persons and one God, have mercy upon me most wretched 
caitiff and miserable sinner. I have offended both against heaven and 
earth, more than my tongue can express. Whither then may I go, or 
whither shall I flee? To heaven I may be ashamed to lift up mine 
eyes, and in earth I find no place of refuge or succour. To Thee 
therefore, O Lord, do I run; to Thee do I humble myself, saying, O 
Lord my God, my sins be great, but yet have mercy upon me for Thy 
great mercy. The great mystery that God became man, was not 
wrought for little or few offences. Thou didst not give Thy Son, O 
heavenly Father, unto death for small sins only, but for all the great- 
est sins of the world, so that the sinner return to Thee with his whole 
heart, as I do here at this present. Wherefore have mercy, O God, 
whose property is always to have mercy; have mercy upon me, O 
Lord, for Thy great mercy. I crave nothing for mine own merits, but 
for Thy name’s sake, that it may be hallowed thereby, and for Thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ’s sake. And now therefore, “Our Father of 
heaven, hallowed be Thy name”, etc. AMEN. 


Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. 
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JEAN-JACQUES ROUSSEAU 
AND THE BIBLE 


by JOHN R. BURNE 


R. BURNE’S study of Rousseau’s attitude to the Bible was 

originally prepared as a circulating paper for the Tyndale Fel- 
lowship for Biblical Research. It was written, he tells us, over a 
number of scattered weekends during his period of National Service. 
While he fears that “it would be of little interest to anybody who 
cannot understand French”, we are sure that most of our readers 
will have sufficient command of French to follow the quotations 
from Rousseau well enough to appreciate their relevance to Dr. 
Burne’s exposition of his interesting theme. 


LATTER-DAY enemy of Rousseau wrote at the beginning of this 

century that Jean-Jacques had perhaps wielded a greater per- 
sonal influence than any man since Jesus Christ. This is no doubt 
an exaggeration, but it points to a fact which is not generally 
realized in this country. This French thinker of two centuries ago 
popularized ideas which nowadays are part of the mental atmos- 
phere and taken for granted. True, those ideas were in the air 
already; but he so collected them, so transformed them, so 
presented them that they grew, spread, and permeated the whole of 
modern thought. 

It is Rousseau’s Emile, for instance, from which so many modern 
ideas on education, such as the emphasis on self-expression, spring. 
Again, many of these ideas were not new; some of them may be 
found even as early as the Gargantua of Rabelais, but it was Rous- 
seau who made them popular in the modern world. 

Or again, in the political field, so careful a critic as Gustave 
Lanson could state: ‘“‘Depuis un siécle, tous les progrés de la 
démocratie, égalité, suffrage universal, écrasement des minorités, 
revendications des partis extrémes, qui seront peut-étre la société 
de demain, la guerre a la richesse, 4 la propriété, toutes les con- 
quétes, toutes les agitations de la masse qui travaille et qui souffre 


1Irving Babbit: “The political influence of Rousseau”, in The Nation, 
New York, 18.1.1917. 
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ont été dans le sens de son oeuvre” (Hist. de la Litt. francaise, 
p. 798). 

His influence on Religion can have been scarcely less wide- 
spread. In some ways he may have been, as Lanson further states, 
“le vrai restaurateur de la religion” (ibid.) after a century of 
rationalism and doubt. It was, however, “‘le théisme de Robes- 
pierre, le culte de l’Etre supréme’”’ (ibid.) which were the historical 
first-fruits of this revival of interest. Furthermore, “Il a fondé 
toute sa politique, toute sa religion, toute sa morale sur l’instinct 
et l’émotion. Et ce qu’il était, il a aidé le public a le devenir” 
(G. Lanson, ibid., p. 799). He was perhaps the real popularizer 
of that type of religion which is founded on an emotional premiss 
of the universal love and goodness of God, and which works from 
that basis by invoking reason as final judge. 

Be that as it may, it is also possible that his ideas on the Bible 
could have wielded an enormous and perhaps unrealized influence 
on modern thought. It is therefore not superfluous to consider 
briefly the tenor of those ideas. 

A convenient and logical starting-point for such an enquiry is 
Rousseau’s statement of what he considered to be the main prin- 
ciples of the Reformation. 

According, then, to Jean-Jacques, when the Reformers separated 
themselves from the Roman Church, they accused it of error, and, 
to correct that error at its source, gave Scripture a different sense 
from that prescribed by the Church of Rome. This they did on 
their own authority, saying that Scripture was quite clear on mat- 
ters pertaining to salvation, and that each man had a right to 
interpret it for himself. (Rousseau makes no mention of the Holy 
Spirit.) Thus the two fundamental principles of the Reformation 
were to recognize the Bible as final authority or rule of belief, and 
to admit no other interpreter of the sense of Scripture than oneself. 

Despite this individualistic basis, the Reformers were able to 
unite owing to their common rejection of Roman interpretation. 
That was the common link. The Reformation was therefore like a 
confederation of little states, each of which maintained its indepen- 
dence. “Voila comment la réformation évangélique s'est établie, 
et voila comment elle doit se conserver” (Lettres écrites de la 
montagne, Pt. I, Lett. 2). It is true that the doctrine of the greatest 
number of reformed Christians can be put forward as the most 
probable and the best authorized, because some order is necessary ; 
but nobody is forced either to accept or to teach such a doctrine. 

On these grounds Rousseau considered himself a true son of 
the Reformation, and unjustly persecuted. As a reformed Christian 
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he claimed to have the right to interpret the Bible as his own reason 
led him. It was this fact which caused the friction between him- 
self and the religious authorities of his time, for his conclusions 
were at times far from being “orthodox” either in a Roman 
Catholic or in a Protestant sense. 

It appears that he was a consistent reader of the Bible. There 
are a number of quotations from Scripture scattered in his works, 
and he himself claims to have read through the Bible several times. 
“Ma lecture ordinaire du soir était la Bible, et je l’ai lue entiére 
au moins cing ou six fois de suite de cette fagon” (Confessions, 
II, 9). He had a great admiration for the Book, “‘le plus sublime 
de tous les livres’? (Lettre a d’Alembert sur les spectacles) and 
welcomed the chastity and frankness of its language. “Il est im- 
possible d’imaginer un language plus modeste que celui de la Bible, 
précisément parceque tout y est dit avec naiveté”’ (Emile, IV). 

His admiration for the Bible did not, however, prevent him from 
voicing objections which brought into doubt its reliability; in- 
deed he considered himself to be perfectly justified in doing this 
by virtue of being a reformed Protestant. His objections therefore 
were most often expressed as disagreements in interpretation rather 
than as denials of fact. There are three subjects which show 
most clearly the attitude of Rousseau and which even at the time 
provoked a considerable amount of polemics. 

Firstly may be mentioned his refusal to believe in eternal punish- 
ment for the wicked. He held that “Si I’Ecriture elle-méme nous 
donnait de Dieu quelque idée indigne de lui, il faudrait la rejeter 
en cela, comme vous rejetez en géométrie les démonstrations qui 
ménent a des conclusions absurdes; car de quelque authenticité 
que puisse étre le texte sacré, il est encore plus croyable que la 
Bible soit altérée que Dieu injuste ou malfaisant” (Lettre a d’ Alem- 
bert). Rousseau argued, in effect, that since God was loving and 
just, he could not allow men to suffer an eternity of punishment, 
for in any case it was He who chose to give or to refuse light to the 
individual. All this can already be seen in the Nouvelle Héloise, 
where for instance Julie states on her deathbed: ‘Si Dieu n’a pas 
éclairé ma raison au-dela, il est clément et juste: pourrait-i] me 
demander compte d’un don qu’il ne m’a pas fait?” (Nouvelle 
Héloise, Pt. VI, lett. 11). 

But it is the passage above from the Lettre a d’ Alembert which 
is significant particularly in relation to Rousseau’s view of the 
Bible. In geometry proofs leading to absurd conclusions are re- 
jected: if the Bible leads us to conclusions repugnant to our reason, 
relating to the nature of God, it should be rejected also. For Julie, 
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Protestantism “‘tire son unique régle de |’Ecriture sainte et de la 
raison” (Nouv. Hél., Pt. VI, lett. 11), and Jean-Jacques, whose 
mouthpiece she is, held, as we have seen, no other opinion. But 
if these two elements were to clash, then reason would have the 
pre-eminence. 

A second point which illustrates the attitude of Rousseau is that 
which best comes to light in the controversy between him and 
M. de Beaumont, the Archbishop of Paris, who issued a ‘‘Mande- 
ment” against the Emile. It was already apparent that Rousseau 
had, in effect, rejected the doctrine of original sin as held by the 
Archbishop, in the Discours sur l’origine de l’inégalité parmi les 
hommes ; but it was in Emile that his views were most clearly seen. 
and it was this later book which caused the greatest outcry. In 
his ‘“‘“Mandement’’ the Archbishop states the ground of the dis- 
agreement. ‘‘ ‘Posons, dit-il [Rousseau], pour maxime incontest- 
able que les premiers mouvements de la nature sont toujours 
droits: il n’y a point de perversité originelle dans le coeur humain.’ 
A ce langage on ne reconnait point la doctrine des saintes Ecritures 
et de l’Eglise touchant la révolution qui s’est faite dans notre 
nature ; on perd de vue le rayon de lumiére qui nous fait connaitre 
le mystére de notre propre coeur” (Mandement de Monseigneur 
l’ Archevéque de Paris, Para. 3). 

The Archbishop therefore claims that the assumption funda- 
mental to the whole plan of education put forward in Emile is at 
variance with Scripture and the teaching of the Church of Rome. 

In his reply, Rousseau maintains that in his Discours sur 
l’inégalité man’s moral development is painted in three stages. In 
the first, “il ne hait ni n’aime rien ; borné au seul instinct physique, 
il est nul, il est béte’’. In the second “‘le beau moral commence & 
leur devenir sensible, et la conscience agit: alors ils ont des vertus ; 
et s’ils ont aussi des vices, c’est parceque leurs intéréts se croisent, 
et que leur ambition s’éveille & mesure que leurs lumiéres 
s’étendent. Mais tant qu’il y a moins d’opposition d’intéréts que 
de concours de lumiéres, les hommes sont essentiellement bons” 
(Lettre 4 M. de Beaumont). In the third stage ‘‘la conscience, plus 
faible que les passions exaltées, est étouffée par elles” (Lettre a 
M. de Beaumont). Original goodness, in Rousseau’s sense, would 
therefore imply that man was amoral rather than moral. 

But then Jean-Jacques goes on to make a statement which again 
demonstrates his attitude to the Bible. The ordei infringed by 
Adam, he claims, was “moins une véritable défense qu’un avis 
paternel ; c’est un avertissement de s’abstenir d’un fruit pernicieux 
qui donne la mort. Cette idée est assurément plus conforme a 
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celle qu’on doit avoir de la bonté de Dieu et méme au texte de la 
Genése, que celle qu’il plait aux docteurs de nous prescrire”’ (ibid.). 
The nature of God is once more brought into play as the founda- 
tion of Rousseau’s objection. Anything which clashes with the 
premiss of an all-loving, almost sentimental God, must ipso facto 
be rejected. The final court of appeal is therefore still reason. 
The point, it should be noted, is again put forward as a question 
not so much of fact as of interpretation. 

It was, however, the question of miracles which caused the 
greatest clash between Rousseau and his “orthodox” critics. His 
remarks on the subject were clearly one of the reasons for the 
bitter animosity of the Pastor of his village of Mdétiers-Travers, 
M. de Montmollin. Sarcastic references to the activities of the 
Minister abound in Rousseau’s correspondence during the ‘‘guerre 
de Métiers’”’. Thus he wrote to his friend du Peyrou: “Notre 
Archiprétre continue ses ardentes Philippiques. Il en a fait hier 
une dans laquelle il s’est tellement attendri sur les miracles qu’il 
fondait en larmes et y faisait fondre ses pieux auditeurs” 
(Correspondence Générale, Vol. XIII, p. 274). 

It was for long Rousseau’s contention that miracles do not pro- 

vide credentials. He quotes as an instance the iniracles of Aaron 
before Pharaoh (Exodus 7) and their imitation by the Egyptian 
magicians. True and false miracles are not easily distinguished 
by human senses, “‘et que peut prouver le miracle, si celui qui le 
voit ne peut discerner, par aucune marque assurée et tirée de la 
chose méme, si c’est l’oeuvre de Dieu ou si c’est l’oeuvre du 
, démon?”’ (Lettres de la mont., Pt. I, lett. 3). The only conclusion 
that Pharaoh could justly draw was that Aaron was a much better 
magician than his own. So, as a sign from God, the miracles were 
| without avail. 
: Furthermore, miracles were useless as a proof of doctrine. “‘Ainsi 
donc, aprés avoir prouvé la doctrine par le miracle, il faut prouver 
le miracle par la doctrine, de peur de prendre l’oeuvre du démon 
pour l’oeuvre de Dieu”’ (Emile, IV). This, says Rousseau, is clear- 
ly a vicious circle. Moreover, it is not supported by the Bible. 
In Deuteronomy 13, for example, a warning is given that prophets 
who point to false gods are to be ignored, despite signs and 
wonders (Emile IV, note). 

In reply to the Archbishop, who takes up this very point, Rous- 
seau made the very significant statement: “Oui, monseigneur, c’est 
dire, selon le précepte méme de Moise: Qu’on me montre des 
miracles et je refuserai encore de croire une doctrine absurde et 
déraisonnable qu’on voudrait étayer par eux. Je croirais plutét a 
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la magie que de reconnaitre la voix de Dieu dans des legons contre 
la raison” (Lettre a M. de Beaumont). Once again Rousseau falls 
back on the primacy of reason, which makes him work from a 
preconceived (and emotionally inspired) notion of the character 
of God. In this argument therefore, directed mainly against Roman 
Catholicism, Rousseau always remains consequent to his funda- 
mental position. 

His attitude to the Bible, however, emerges most clearly in his 
treatment of New Testament miracles, a subject which he considers 
at some length in his Lettres écrites de la montagne, Pt. I, letter 3. 
He traces how the Jews of Christ’s time were perfectly right and 
justified in asking this supposed Messiah for signs. ‘‘Le signe qui 
devait constater la venue du Messie ne pouvait pour eux étre trop 
évident, trop décisif, trop au-dessus de tout soupgon . . .”” (Lettres 
de la mont., Pt. I, Lett. 3). Jesus, however, refused this request. 
“‘La nation méchante et adultére demande un signe, et il ne lui en 
sera point donné. Ailleurs il ajoute: Il ne lui sera point donné 
d’autre signe que celui de Jonas le prophéte. Et leur tournant le 
dos, il s’en alla” (ibid.). The authentication of Jesus was his 
teaching. ‘‘La preuve est donc dans la parole, et non pas dans 
les miracles’’ (ibid.). 

It follows therefore that it is not necessary to believe in miracles 
to have faith in Christ . . . “il est attesté par l’Ecriture méme que 
dans la mission de Jésus-Christ les miracles ne sont point ui signe 
tellement nécessaire & la foi qu’on n’en puisse avoir sans les ad- 
mettre”’ (ibid.). The position of Rousseau was not that he denied 
miracles, but that he was disposed to doubt them: “Il y a une 
grande différence entre nier une chose et ne la pas affirmer, entre 
la rejeter et ne pas l’admettre ; et j’ai si peu décidé ce point, que 
je défie qu’on trouve un seul endroit dans tous mes écrits ot je sois 
affirmatif contre les miracles”’ (ibid.). 

If, in the eighteenth century, it was true that “Avec le canon, 
loptique, l’aimant, le barométre, quels prodiges ne fait-on pas chez 
les ignorants?”’ (ibid.), could it not be that the miracles of Jesus 
were miracles indeed to those who knew no better, but perfectly 
explicable by natural means with the growth of knowledge ? “On 
vient de trouver le secret de ressusciter des noyés; on a déja 
cherché celui de ressusciter les pendus: qui sait si, dans d’autres 
genres de mort, on ne parviendra pas & rendre la vie 4 des corp: 
qu’on en avait crus privés?”’ (ibid.). Besides, in the case of Lazarus, 
for instance, can one be sure that he was really dead? How can 
one know that there is not some perfectly sincere exaggeration in 
the accounts of miracles? In any case, Jesus, “‘éclairé de l’esprit 
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re de Dieu, avait des lumiéres si supérieures a celles de ses disciples 
Ils qu’il n’est pas étonnant qu’il ait opéré des multitudes de choses 

a extraordinaires ot l’ignorance des spectateurs a vu le prodige qui 
er n’y était pas”’ (ibid.). 
an It is noteworthy, however, that Rousseau was in fact forced to 
a reject at any rate a literal interpretation of some of the miracles in 
the Gospels. “Il y en a dans l’Evangile qu'il n’est pas méme 
ris possible de prendre au pied de la lettre sans renoncer au bon sens. 
T's Tels sont, par exemple, ceux des possédés”’ (ibid., note). He goes 
3. on, in particular, to ridicule the account of the healing of the 
nd Gadarene demoniac (Mark 5, Luke 8). It should be noted that 
ui once again it is reason that is invoked as arbiter. 
op The whole conclusion of the matter, as far as Rousseau was 
es concerned, was that he could respect the Bible and believe in 
st. Christ without taking miracles as proofs of anything, or indeed 
en considering the Bible to be without error. ‘“‘Nul chrétien judicieux 
né ne peut croire que tout soit inspiré dans la Bible, jusqu’aux mots 
le et aux erreurs. Ce qu’on doit croire inspiré est tout ce qui tient a 
iis nos devoirs ; car pourquoi Dieu aurait-il inspiré le reste? Or, la 
ns doctrine des miracles n’y tient nullement ; c’est ce que je viens de 
prouver. Ainsi le sentiment qu’on peut avoir en cela n’a nul trait 
les au respect qu’on doit aux livres sacrés”’ (ibid.). 
ue But in the Profession de foi du Vicaire Savoyard, which is an 
ne Apologia for his “natural religion”, Rousseau goes further. Out- 
d- side of nature, the whole record of revelation is in books, books 
ed which have to be studied, compared, tested, and which can give 
ne no certainty in the end, for they are all written by men. ‘Quoi! 
ire toujours des témoignages humains! toujours des hommes qui me 
ue rapportent ce que d’autres hommes ont rapporté! que d’hommes 
DiS entre Dieu et moi!” (Emile, IV). 

Books, even the Bible, are unsatisfactory. What is needed is a 
on, revelation that is manifestly open to all. ‘“J’ai donc renfermé tous 
eZ les livres. Il en est un seul ouvert & tous les yeux, c’est celui de la 
us nature” (ibid.). 
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TWO PROBLEMS IN 
THE BOOK OF EZEKIEL 


by DANE R. GORDON 


HE more radical literary and historical criticism of the Book 

of Ezekiel lagged behind the similar treatment of other 
prophetical books of the Old Testament, but it has been pursued 
actively in recent decades. In the last few years, however, there 
have been many signs of a vigorous revival of the conservative 
view of the origin and composition of the book. Two of the 
problems which confront the student who wishes to give a con- 
sistent account of Ezekiel’s work are re-examined here by Mr. 
Gordon, a Cambridge graduate resident in New York, 


Us recent years no one seriously questioned the authenticity 
of the book of Ezekiel. McFadyen adhered to the traditional 
view, and writing in Peake’s Commentary did not refer to a prob- 
lem. One of the first to do so was Ewald, who has since been 
followed by many critics each professing to have a different 
solution, and all seeking, mainly, to resolve two problems. 


I 


The first of these is, how did Ezekiel, although deported to 
Babylon several years before the fall of his own city, have an 
intimate knowledge of Jewish affairs in Jerusalem ? How was it 
that, as a result of this, he preached to the Jerusalem Jews mess- 
ages which they could not possibly hear, and acted for them signs 
which they could not possibly see? There are several examples 
of these in the book. He is found in the Temple silently observing 
the idolatry of the elders (ch. 8). He draws a picture upon a tile, 
or clay tablet, of the siege of Jerusalem (ch. 4). He lies upon his 
side to illustrate his people’s shame (ch. 4); he scatters his hair 
to the wind to describe their confusion (ch. 5). This he does 
hundreds of miles from Jerusalem. One is thus led to ask whether 
the book was really written in Babylon, and if not where it was 
written, and how ? 

Several solutions have been offered: ! Kraetschmer and Hermann 


1See Oesterley and Robinson, Introduction to the O.T., pp. 318 ff. 
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reject the unity of the book, but, unlike Kraetschmer, Hermann 
credits it all to Ezekiel who, he believes, wrote it at different per- 
iods in his life. Hélscher, working on certain assumptions—e.g. 
that individual responsibility of sin is post-exilic, and that Ezekiel 
was a poet and not a prophet—rejects five-sixths of the book which 
does not fit his theory. O6csterley and Robinson accuse him of 
manipulating his facts. Kittel accepts unity of authorship at the 
cost of giving Ezekiel two distinct personalities. In other words, 
he became a different person in different places. Torrey almost 
wholly excludes Ezekiel’s own work. He believes that the refer- 
ences to Jerusalem in the first twenty-four chapters were by an 
unknown prophet and that the rest was pseudepigrammatic, James 
Smith associates Ezekiel with the North where he is said to have 
composed his oracles, and, relying upon a statement by Josephus 
that Ezekiel wrote two books (Antiq., x. 5. 1), posits a redactor 
who joined them. Herntrich believes that Ezekiel prophesied in 
Jerusalem until 596, that he took his writings to Babylon with him 
and added to them, and that after his death a redactor gave the 
whole a Babylonian dress. This is the point of view of Oesterley 
and Robinson.’ 

As this book has proved to be such a happy hunting ground of 
solutions there may be room for one more. The trend of thought 
has assumed that to preach in one place about another is either 
impossible or illogical. It does not necessarily follow that prophec- 
ies uttered in Babylon would be ineffective in Jerusalem. The two 
cities were distant but they were connected by a trade route which 
led, indirectly, to the sea, and to the Persian Gulf. It is not un- 
likely that there was a steady flow of commerce between the two 
cities. Even the circumstances of war would not wholly stop this 
as Jerusalem was shut up only in time of pressing emergency, and 
it is in the nature of men to trade. (There is the curious incident 
in which British boots were sold to Napoleon’s army, despite the 
blockade, during the Napoleonic war.) The Semites, moreover, 
are great storytellers, and in desert lands this was (and probably 
still is) the method of relaying information. A prophecy or parable 
acted or spoken in Babylon could soon be transmitted with force 
and accuracy to Jerusalem. Similarly, the news about Jerusalem 
and the words of Jeremiah would be carried to Babylon. Ezekiel 
would not be uninformed. 

In II Kings 24: 14, we read that Nebuchadnezzar took away 


2 (Or, rather, the point of view of Oesterley ; he was responsible for the 
section on Ezekiel in their Introduction. T. H. Robinson has always ac- 
cepted Ezekiel’s unity, authenticity, and Babylonian origin —Eb.] 
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first all the leaders of the people. If this is so then they and their 
descendants would be expected to take a lead when they returned. 
It was, therefore, as important, if not more important at the time, 
for his fellow-captives to grasp Ezekiel’s teaching as for the Jews 
still in Jerusalem. The fact that the prophet greatly influenced 
later Judaism may be due in part to his presence in Babylon while 
he ministered to Jerusalem before and after the fall 


II 


The second problem concerns the man himself. Was he a 
prophet ? Many burning passages suggest that he was. He pro- 
phesied the destruction of the city (ch. 5; 11), the capture and 
blinding of Zedekiah (12: 8 ff.) and the need for spiritual revival 
(ch. 37). Was he also the poet who wrote of Tyre (ch. 27) and 
Egypt (ch. 32)? Was it the same man who concerned himself 
(ch. 40 ff.) with a new and glorious Temple and its ritual worship? 
Was he also the mystic who could project himself, or be projected 
from one place to the other ? 

There have been several people in whom were combined diverse 
gifts. Pascal was a great scientist and an inspired writer. He was 
also a mystic. So he united in his character the extremes of logical 
thought and intense emotion. St. Theresa was also a mystic, a 
writer, and a devout and obedient member of the Catholic Church. 
She showed a keen understanding of doctrinal issues, which ap- 
peared in the most exalted of her writings, as for example in The 
Interior Castle. To find in Ezekiel the inspired writer, poet, and 
mystic, and the reflective priest is not impossible nor improbable. 
It is even less so when one considers that he was a man chosen 
by God for a divine purpose. Perhaps he realized that the spiritual 
content of Judaism could be carried through the next six hundred 
years only in the vessel of organized Temple worship. It is true 
that the spirit was overshadowed by the Temple ritual, but it sur- 
vived and was reinterpreted by Jesus Christ to the world. It seems, 
therefore, that the divergent characteristics of the prophet and of 
the book have a profound coherence which proceeds quite naturally 
from one writer. 

Concerning Ezekiel’s mystical visits to Jerusalem one is re- 
minded of St. Paul’s vision of things which cannot be uttered. He 
did not know whether he was in the spirit or not. Handel, when 
writing the Messiah, “‘thought that he saw the great God himself” 
The proceedings of the Society of Psychical Research contain ex- 
amples of projection. There are many accounts, which appear 
from time to time, in the papers, of people who, in dreams, were 
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witnesses to present or future events many miles away. This 
vivid super-sensitiveness is a characteristic of mysticism, as is prog- 
nostication of one’s death or the death of another—in Ezekiel’s 
case his wife. If, with regard to Ezekiel, we allow for the direct 
activity of God it is possible to say that He was working through 
the prophet in a manner conformable with the mind as we know it. 


New York. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGY 
OF EPHESIANS 


by STEPHEN S. SMALLEY 


A NEW TESTAMENT study weekend at Tyndale House, Cam- 
bridge, in July, 1955, was devoted to an examination of the 
Epistle to the Ephesians, with special reference to recently published 
work on the authorship, relations, and theology of the Epistle. The 
following paper was one of those read in the course of the weekend. 


“QIELF-CONSCIOUS” is an epithet we might well apply to contem- 
porary eschatological thinking. So much is this so, that any 
present-day study of New Testament eschatology necessarily in- 
cludes a re-examination of the presuppositions involved; and 
particularly will this be true of an exposition of the Last Things 

- in the Ephesian Epistle. 

“Eschatology is not the teaching about the last things after 
everything else but rather the teaching about the relation of all 
things to the ‘last things’.”* This useful definition of the scope 
of any eschatological action provides us with a clear starting-point. 
The eschatology as such of Ephesians, as indeed of the New Testa- 
ment in general, is part of a continuous movement in and beyond 
time. We cannot, in this sense, separate out from the Epistles 
elements of Pauline thought, and put them on one side, labelled 
“eschatological, not to be opened until the Last Day”, any more 
than we can legitimately impose a dichotomy between kerygma and 
didache, between ethics and eschatology in the teaching of Jesus. 
Because all Christian doctrine is accordingly ‘‘eschatological’’, the 
inevitable subject-division of these communications is convenient, 
rather than doctrinally sound. It is interesting as well as relevant 
in this respect, that when Professor Herbert Butterfield, in his 
Christianity and History, is dealing with the goal of human history, 
he should use the analogy of a Beethoven symphony: “‘the point 
of it is not saved up until the end, the whole of it is not a mere 
preparation for a beauty that is only to be achieved in the last 
bar” (p. 67). 


1 Quoted from Lampert by J. A. T. Robinson, In the End, God... 
(1950), p. 124. 
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There is, of course, an inherent danger in this view, of which 
we must beware—that of liberalizing, spiritualizing and historiciz- 
ing away the definite, absolute and transectional nature of the End. 
As Oscar Cullmann says, the entire eschatological process “‘must 
unfold in time’”’ ;* nevertheless we cannot relegate the Parousia, 
as Bultmann would do, to an area of metaphysical non-occurrence. 
Cullmann equates the mid-point in the eschatological perspective of 
Primitive Christianity with the historical life and work of Christ. 
and in the light of this interprets the New Testament attitude to- 
wards the delay in the Parousia: ‘the hope for the future can now 
be supported by faith in the past”.* If in this way Cullmann tends 
to minimize, he by no means excludes the place of the returning 
Christ. In Christ, time is divided anew. The decisive battle has 
been fought and won, but the war is still on. “The centre has 
been reached but the end is still to come.’”® 

Yet the opposite danger is equally real, and quite as unscriptural 
—that of regarding all eschatology, in Barth’s phrase, as “innocent 
little chapters at the very end of Christian dogmatics”’. Professor 
William Manson’s definition of eschatology, therefore, seems a fair 
one: 

the religious determination of mind by which in the Bible men are 
impelled to think of all history and all life by reference to an ultimate 
transcendent Event, an End towards which, under the judgment and 
the mercy of God, the world is hastening.® 
With these considerations in mind, let us now turn to an examina- 
tion of the Ephesian material from the point of view of the move- 
ment and end of its eschatology. 

It is well known that the eschatology of Ephesians is spiritual- 
ized. There is, for example, none of the imminence of the earlier 
Pauline Epistles,’ especially I and If Thessalonians; and, apart 
from the one reference to “sealing for the day of redemption” 
(&royutpwois) in Eph. 4: 30, no explicit mention of the 
Second Advent. The earlier expectations of the Lord’s immediate 
return are projected into the future, and the Church meanwhile 
becomes the instrument of God’s cosmic purpose—although the 
final consummation is of course to be beyond the mere unity of 
the Church. As Westcott says, ‘tin the Epistle to the Ephesians 
St. Paul lays open a vision of the spiritual origins and influences 
and issues of things temporal’’.* The Day of the Lord coming 


8 Christ and Time (1952), p. 92. 4 Ibid., p. 86. 5Ibid., p. 84. °% Eschat- 
ology in the New Testament, in the S.J.T. publication Eschatology, p. 1. 


7™For the purposes of this article, the Pauline authorship of Ephesians 
is assumed. 
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as a thief in the night (I Thess. 5: 2) gives place to such a passage 
as Eph. 4: 11-16. The imminence and excitement fade, and, in 
Hort’s phrase, a sense of present blessedness pervades the Epistle.° 
The whole movement is drawn out, and images of growth, of de- 
velopment and building become prominent. 


Hort sees the eschatological action of Ephesians as developing 
in two interrelated directions: the perfecting of the Christian com- 
munity (5: 27) which includes, secondly, the gathering in of the 
human race to this community. Certainly these two notions are 
woven together as the author considers, in the first three chapters 
(1) the extent of the Christian inheritance, and the seal of the Holy 
Spirit—which is the guarantee of a future coming; (2) the impli- 
cations of the Christian gospel, and (3) the gospel itself. The 
exhortation which characterizes the last three chapters of the 
Epistle (4-6) underlines the necessity for a right appreciation and 
pursuit of the Christian vocation on the part of all believers (4: 1), 
as the basis for a bold proclamation of the mystery of the gospel 
(6: 19). 

Within the general and gradual movement towards inclusiveness 
which is characteristic of the Ephesian eschatology, the dominant 
and related notions of hope and “the mystery” (uuottpiov) 
are considered. There is first of all the thought of Christ as the 
hope of the world of men, the hope too of the entire universe 
(1: 12 and 1: 10). The hope of glory is a glorious hope: “‘that 
you may know what is the hope to which he has called you, what 
are the riches of his glorious inheritance in the saints” (1: 18).'° 
And it is a real hope: already, the writer states, you have been 
saved, and raised with Christ (2: 4-6). Not only so, but also, and 
this is the particular wvotipiov which the Apostle has been 
commissioned to preach, the new hope, and thus the new life, in 
Christ are available for Jew and Gentile alike. So in Col. 1: 27 
Paul says: “To them (that is, to His saints) God chose to make 
known how great among the Gentiles are the riches of the glory 
of this mystery, which is Christ in you (Xpiots v Upiv), 
the hope of glory”. “To me... this grace was given, to preach 
to the Gentiles the unsearchable riches of Christ’’ (Eph. 3: 8). By 
the gift of the Holy Spirit, the knowledge of the fulness of the 
divine purpose becomes possible. Paul is able to pray, accordingly, 
that you “may have power to comprehend with all the saints what 
is the breadth and length and height and depth, and to know the 


8 Ephesians (1906), Introduction, p. Ixv. °® Prolegomena to Romans and 
Ephesians (1895), p. 142. 1° The Biblical quotations throughout are taken 
from the Revised Standard Version. 
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love of Christ which surpasses knowledge, that you may be filled 
with all the fulness of God’’ (3: 18 f.). In the unity of this same 
Spirit the Body of the Christ moves towards maturity (4: 4, “there 
is one body and one Spirit’), having gifts from above bestowed 
upon it by the ascended Lord (4: 8), who recalls to the writer’s 
mind the victorious king of Psalm 68: 18, ascending the heights of 
sacred Jerusalem to distribute his largesse from the spoils of war: 
‘When he ascended on high he led a host of captives, and he gave 
gifts to men’’. 


This may be a convenient point at which to consider the so-called 
descensus ad inferos which some discover in the verses following 
this last passage (4: 9-10). This touches rather more on the point 
of authorship, as the descensus is not referred to in any other Paul- 
ine Epistle—indeed, some critics claim that the doctrine was for- 
mulated later than any of the Pauline Epistles. Others claim an 
earlier date for the doctrines of the Ascension and Descent on the 
grounds of I Peter 3: 19 f. and 4: 6, although others again do not 
accept an early date for I Peter. But the doctrinal reverse of the 
Ascension is, surely, the Incarnation—as we have it in the. Nicene 
Creed, “‘He was incarnate, and He rose again’’. So that the dif- 
ficulty is removed if we regard these verses as carrying no refer- 
ence to the descensus ad inferos, but as forming rather a movement 
paralleled by that in Phil. 2: 6 ff. The descent was “‘below” the 
earth, as the ascent was ‘“‘above” the heavens. This comprehensive 
movement within the universe is part of the divine purpose of 
fulfilment.** 


There are thus, to return, three main eschatological stages in the 
Ephesian Epistle: the mystery of the Gentilic inclusion, the growth 
of the Body within the unity of the Spirit, and thirdly the all im- 
portant end of the entire eschatological movement, the attainment 
of the divine ideal by the summing up of all things in Christ (1: 10; 
Ta tv TH ypioTS), when the stage 
of imperfection will become the final stage of perfection, and 
when the issue of the present spiritual conflict, already determined, 
will be resolved (6: 10 ff.). Even now Christ is enthroned (the 
verb in 1: 10 is in the aorist of timeless action), and all things 
have already, though proleptically, been subjected to Him (1: 22, 
where Utrétafev is also in the aorist). But finality has not 
yet been reached, God has yet to be “‘all in all’ (I Cor. 15: 28), 


11 Cf, J. sArmitage Robinson, Ephesians (1914), pp. 96 f., and ad loc. ; 
Westcott, op. cit., ad loc. For a fuller discussion vide Mitton, Ephesians 
(1951), pp. 239 ff. 12R.S.V. translates “everything to everyone”. 
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when all things will return to their creative source, through Christ 
to God: “for from him and through him and to him are all things” 
(Rom. 11: 36). For the individual this consummation is to be in 
eternal life beyond the grave, for the universe in the final 

The difficulty about such an exposition, which seems to be the 
obvious one, is that it involves universalism. We have to decide 
whether such a doctrine is in fact a logical deduction from the 
movement of Paul’s thought, and if so whether it is in harmony 
with it. 

Bishop Moule, in his Ephesian Studies (p. 33, n. 2), limits 
T& tdévta in 1: 10 to mean not existence in its universality, 
but the “things” which the context suggests. What he takes 
“things” to mean in this case is still not really clear, but it is im- 
portant to realize that the emphasis in this passage falls, at least 
to my mind, on & 1 ypiotd.** As Bishop Moule goes on 
to say, the redemptive plan of God is to be fulfilled so that its 
result will correspond to the divine ideal, namely “‘the glorification 
of Christ as the Head of all things ; Centre, Ruler, Life, of whatso- 
ever He has blessed’’. Bishop Westcott, on the other hand, claims 
that in this form t& tdévta cannot be limited, and interprets 
the phrase to mean “‘all things in their unity”’.*® 

Shifting ground somewhat, Brunner, in his Eternal Hope (pub- 
lished at Ziirich in 1953, and appearing in translation in 1954), 
takes initially an unequivocal view of this problem. He refers to 
Eph. 1: 9 f. as “‘the revealed Will of God and the plan for the 
world which He discloses, a plan of universal salvation”, and 
goes on: ‘“‘We hear not one word in the Bible of a dual plan, a 
plan of salvation and its polar opposite. The Will of God has 
but one point, it is unambiguous and positive. It has one aim, not 
two” (p. 182). Nevertheless, he is equally concerned not to ex- 
plain away the finality of the last judgment, and will not agree that 
aicvios means simply “eschatological”. His conclusion is 
that “‘both aspects remain juxtaposed in their harsh incompatibility 
. . . both voices are the Word of God”. The one produces fear, 
the other love.*? 

John Robinson’s view is in some ways similar. To him, the 


émoxataotacis is a reality not a _ possibility, for ‘“‘the 
tédos has been declared in the fait accompli of Jesus Christ’’.** 


14 It is pointed by év in the following verse. 
15 Op cit., p. 187. 17 Ibid., p. 183, 
18 Jn the End, God.. .p. 99. 
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The latter part of In the End, God . . . consists of an elaborate 
apologia designed to show that although a universalist, the 
author is one in the very best sense of that word. He says 
that there are two myths of the End—universal salvation and judg- 
ment—but that justice is merely a quality of God’s love, and God’s 
love must triumph in the end. The End is settled, but a choice— 
by which he means making oneself a subject in the /-Thou relation 
—remains. Where the non-universalist errs, Robinson says, is in 
making objective two myths which are essentially subjective, in 
regarding Kaipés as \xpdvos 

One can only say that these explanations are satisfactory when 
viewed from any but a Biblical standpoint. If by “‘subjectivizing” 
the whole eschatological movement we eliminate, inter alia, the 
element of God’s justice which at least Jesus conceived objectively, 
the result may be an intellectually convincing tour de force (it 
would certainly have to be that), but it will not be true to the New 
Testament. Again we must remind ourselves that the final 
étroxat&otacis is to be in Christ, recalling the significant use 
elsewhere of that Pauline phrase, and notice such an expres- 
sion in the very same first chapter of Ephesians, as “‘he chose us 
in him (eAé§aro fas tv att®) before the foundation of the 
world”’ (v. 4). Meanwhile God’s plan now for the fulness of time, 
is “to unite all things in Him, things in heaven and things on 


Ridley Hall, Cambridge. 


19 Ibid., p. 121. 
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EGYPTIAN METHODS 
OF WRITING HISTORY 


by CONSTANT DE WIT 


D*. CONSTANT DE WIT is Assistant Keeper in the Egyptian 

Department of the Musées Royaux d’Art et d'Histoire in 
Brussels, and Editor of the “Chronique d’Egypte”. He is a former 
resident of Tyndale House, Cambridge, and the paper which follows 
was read there at a meeting of the Old Testament Group of the 
Tyndale Fellowship for Biblical Research. 


ENERALLY speaking, very little of the history of Egypt, which 
flourished during the three millennia preceding Christ, has 
come down to us in written documents. 

It is, however, safe to assume that from the first dynasty onward, 
the kings kept a series of annals, recording in each year the great 
deeds and achievements of the Pharaoh (Breasted, Ancient Records 
I, pp. 3-4). 

Fragments of the Palermo Stone have come down to us and they 
form a record of kings and main events extending from the earliest 
times to the Vth Dynasty. They are very short, but real annals. 

We may also mention inscriptions which the Pharaohs placed 
here and there to commemorate victories—such are the inscriptions 
of Wedimu (Ist Dynasty), Smerkhet (Ist), Snefru ([Vth), Khufu 
(Vth), Sahure (Vth), Neuserre (Vth) and others, celebrating 
victories over the barbarians. 

The tombs of notables of the Old Kingdom such as that of Uni 
(Elephantine) have given us in their autobiographies stories of 
memorable expeditions in Nubia and Palestine. 

Practically all that we know of the kings of the XIth dynasty is 
drawn from records in their quarries in the Wadi Hammamat. 
From the Middle Kingdom, we also have, besides the autobio- 
graphies of officials, business and administrative documents 
preserved on papyri. 

It is under the New Kingdom that the available documents be- 
come abundant, although here again we have to bewail many 
lacunae due to the fact that the temple walls on which they were 
recorded have disappeared. 
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Autobiographies in the tombs of noblemen shed considerable 
light on the history of this period. 

So for instance, the biography of Ahmose, son of Abana, who 
relates the expeditions he took part in under the reigns of 
Amenhotep I and Thutmosis I, and that of Ahmose Pennekhbet, 
relating the Asiatic expedition of Ahmose I, the Libyan campaign 
of ‘Amenhotep I, and the Beduin campaign of Thutmosis II. 

The biography of Amenemheb gives us as it were a diary of the 
Asiatic expeditions of Thutmosis III, the Negeb campaign, the 
Naharina campaign, the Ouan campaign, the Karkemish campaign, 
the battle of Sendjar, the siege of Kadesh, the Tikhesi campaign, 
the elephant-hunt in Niy, and the second siege of Kadesh. 

The Pharaohs of the New Kingdom have left us a great number 
of inscriptions, which are to be called annals in the real sense of 
the word. 

The greater part of what we know about the Asiatic campaigns 
of Thutmosis LiI are the Annals which are inscribed on the walls 
of the sanctuary of Karnak. These give details of seventeen Asiatic 
campaigns. 

Egypt had uncontested supremacy in the Near East in those days 
and the richness of the country is still to be seen from the splen- 
dour of its monuments. The regular entry of tribute is mentioned 
on many inscriptions and depicted in numerous tombs of civilians, 
viz. those of Rekhmire, vizier of Thutmosis III, Menkheperre- 
senb, high-priest of Amon, Amounedjeh, herald of the king, 
Puyemre, second prophet of Amon, etc. Most of these tombs are 
illustrated with scenes, so that we can see what Libyans, Syrians, 
Kefti, Hittites and peoples of the sea looked like (cf. Nina M. 
Davies, Ancient Egyptian Paintings). 

The reverse of the coin is not mentioned in Egyptian inscriptions. 
People do not boast of their defeats. The decadence of the Egypt- 
ian empire in Asia is, however, displayed in the Tell el-Amarna 
letters, written in cuneiform. The expeditions in Asia were suc- 
cessfully taken up again by Sethy I and Rameses II who have also 
left us extensive annals and inscriptions on the spot as at Nahr 
el-Kelb. 

The peace treaty between Rameses II and the Hittite King 
Hattusil II is probably one of the oldest extant. We have cunei- 
form and hieroglyphic versions of it. 

The Hittites fared badly after that and a hieroglyphic inscription 
of Merneptah teaches us that the Hittites were obliged to fight for 
their sustenance and that they came to Egypt to find food. 

The stela preserving a hymn of victory of Merneptah over the 
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Libyans, commonly known as the Israel-stela, is worth mentioning 
here, because of the reference to Israel in the last section. This is 
the passage (Breasted, Ancient Records, Ill, paragraph 617): 

The great ones are in prostration, saying: “Salaam !” 

There is not one who lifts up his head among the Nine Bows. 

Since the Libyans are daunted, the land of the Hittites is in peace. 

Canaan is purged from every bad thing. 

Ascalon is conquered, Gezer is held, 

Yenoam is as good as no longer existing. 

Israel is destroyed, they have no (longer) corn. 

Khor is like a widow in respect to Egypt. 

All the countries are peacefully minded. 

Whosoever robs, he is repressed. 

What is to be drawn from this text is very scanty except for the 
existence of a people of Israel at the time of Merneptah. 

The Egyptians then had to fight against the peoples of the sea, 
and Rameses III had these scenes and the story depicted on the 
walls of his temple at Medinet Habu. 

The Ptolemaic temples have left us no records of annals. Egypt 
as a world power was then long forgotten. The walls are covered 
with religious scenes and inscriptions. It may be interesting for 
the O.T. scholar to know that some of these texts go back to the 
very oldest religious ideas and literature (e.g. the Pyramid Texts 
which are at least 2,500 years older). 

These Edfu texts also recall the victory over the peoples of the 
sea, such as the Tjekker, with whom the Egyptians had had no 
contact for a thousand years (J. Yoyotte in Kémi XII, 1952, 92). 

Even in the literary papyri which have kept stories for us we 
find echoes of historical events and perhaps, doubtless embroidered, 
pages from the royal archives. 

Such is the story of Sinuhe (cf. also the predictions of the acces- 
sion of the three first kings of the Vth dynasty, and the prophecies 
of Neferty, announcing the coming of a saviour in the person of 
King Amenemhat, founder of the XIIth dynasty), which recalls 
the adventures of a man who fled to Palestine and Syria and lived 
there with the Asiatics, being overtaken with panic after having 
heard of a plot against the king; and the story of Wenamun, an 
envoy who was sent off to bring back wood from the Lebanon, at 
a period when Egypt’s might was on the decline and when such an 
envoy could be arrogantly dealt with. 

Now what is the reliability of these documents ? 

The annals, generally speaking, are reliable documents, though 
they are less to be considered as historical records, than as triumph 
memorials. Thus in records of whole campaigns of Thutmosis III 
in Syria, the hostile Syrian king is called “the fallen one” and the 
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Nubian king, ‘“‘that wretched enemy of Kush’’, and it is left vague 
which king or what place is meant. 

Still, when we find sielae and rock inscriptions of Egyptian kings 
outside the borders of Egypt, these give a valuable confirmation 
that the Egyptians really have been there. In a stela on Tombos, 
King Thutmosis I tells us about the boundaries of his kingdom. 
The river Euphrates is called there: ‘his water which runs the 
wrong way and which goes downstream when proceeding to the 
south”. The documents outside Egypt go back to the first dynasty. 

Some also are couched in very poetic language and as the 
Egyptians were highly conservative, a great number of these lauda- 
tory hymns tended to become stereotyped and to be used for 
various kings, so that the question immediately comes to our mind, 
“how far is this story true of this particular king?” 

Knowing the conservative minds of the Egyptians, who were 
always looking to the past for a model, we have in cases like this 
to make out from exterior evidence what is real fact and what is 
rhetoric. 

The annals of Thutmosis III, a document of 223 lines (cf. 
Breasted, Ancient Records, Il, para. 391 et seq.) is the longest and 
most complete historical inscription in Egypt. It shows that care- 
ful, systematic records were made and preserved in the royal 
archives, giving a description of cach with full strategic details. 
The king also speaks of “recording for the future” (para. 568, line 
22) and we know the name of the official who kept these records— 
Thaneny. The precision of the accourt of the Megiddo campaign 
is such that it allows us to draw a plan of the battlefield. Other 
campaigns are much abbreviated and the scribe tells us that this 
is “in order not to multiply words” (Breasted, A.R., Il, para. 393). 
Unfortunately for us, the scribe, being a priest, was more often 
interested in detailing the captured booty and tribute than the 
strategic operations. 

We know from the stela at Napeta that Amenhotep II crossed 
the Orontes and sct up a tablet of victory somewhere in Naharin, 
as his father and grandfather had done before him, and his Mem- 
phis stela speaks of 71,000 prisoners among whom are 3,600 
‘Apiru. 

The Karnak reliefs of Sethy I have mainly a religious function ; 
these scenes illustrate the relation between Pharaoh and his god 
and the meagre explanatory inscriptions leave much in the dark ; 
the dates 0: the campaign, for example, are not given. 

One relief, for instance, depicts the taking of a fortified town 
called Pekanaan. Pe is the Egyptian article, and Kanaan is 
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Canaan (what we could call the Levant), so the only thing we can 
surmise is that Sethy was fighting somewhere in Canaan. 

Rameses II’s first campaign aimed at securing the Phoenician 
coast and he left stelae on the Nahr el-Kelb. The materials for 
his campaigns are very scanty, except for the battle of Kadesh and 
the peace treaty. The battle is well-described and we may follow 
the tactics and the dispositions of both armies. We have different 
versions of this battle. Some of them are just a short military 
communiqué but another, called the Poem of Pentawer, is so full 
of poetical and laudatory material, that it goes beyond the scope 
of history. (The Chanson de Roland and Shakespeare’s histories 
are masterpieces of literature, but no one would call them history.) 

I would like to mention here the ‘‘Stela of the year 400”. This 
monument was erected at Tanis by an official of Rameses II and 
is dated in the 400th year of a Hyksos ruler. The knowledge of 
this lapse of time is very valuable. The historical inscriptions of 
Rameses III on the walls of the temple of Medinet Habu form a 
vast record of the achievements of this king. Unfortunately, every- 
thing seems to be related in a poetic style, whole strophes and 
passages of which are utterly unintelligible. There seems to be 
total lack of order or progress in the narrative and the texts are so 
full of praise and exultation and figurative language that the total 
historical content is meagre (Breasted, A.R., IV, para. 21). 

The campaign of Sheshong in Palestine in the fifth year of 
Rehoboam, king of Judah, is brought to our notice by two passages 
in the Bible: 

“And it came to pass in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, (that) 
Shishak, king of Egypt, came up against Jerusalem, and he took away 
the treasures of the house of the Lord, and the treasures of the king’s 


house; he even took away all: and he took away all the shields of 
gold, which Solomon had made” (1 Kings 14: 25 ff.). 

“And it came to pass, (that) in the fifth year of king Rehoboam, 
Shishak king of Egypt came up against Jerusalem, because they had 
transgressed against the Lord, with twelve hundred chariots and three- 
score thousand horsemen: and the people (were) without number 
that came with him out of Egypt; the Lubim, the Sukkiim, and the 
Ethiopians. And he took the fenced cities which (pertained) to Judah, 
and came to Jerusalem” (2 Chron. 12: 2 ff.). 

That this was indeed a great victory for Shishak is borne out by 
the fact that, as the archaeological evidence proves, Egypt lived 
for 200 years on the booty brought back from Palestine (Drioton- 
Vandier, L’Egypte, p. 504). 

A large relief in Karnak has kept for us a list of the towns and 
localities plundered by Sheshong. Unfortunately, only one half of 
the approximately 180 names remain and the mention of Jerusalem 
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is lost. Let us recall that at Tell-el-Mutesillim (Megiddo), in 
Northern Palestine, an Egyptian inscription has been found with 
the name of Sheshong (cf. Cl. Fisher, The Excavation of Armaged- 
don, O.1.C. 4 [Chicago, 1929], p. 13). All the cities mentioned 
bear Canaanite names and are situated either in Judah or in Israel, 
so that Pharaoh did not go further north than northern Galilee 
(Beth-anat). Where the statement of Amon in the relief credits 
Sheshonq with having captured Mitanni, this is probably an over- 
statement (Breasted, A.R., IV, para. 710). 

It is not only Egyptian inscriptions which shed light on the Bible, 
but the Bible which gives evidence where Egyptian texts are silent. 
For instance, 25 years or so after Sheshonq’s victory, we read in 
2 Chron. 14: 9-15 (verses 8-14 in Hebrew) that in the reign of 
Asa, king of Judah, Zerah the Ethiopian invaded the land; a 
battle in fought ‘in the valley of Zephathah at Mareshah’”’ at which 
the Ethiopians were defeated ‘and Asa and the people that were 
with him pursued them unto Gerar’’. Zerah, if an Egyptian, is 
generally identified with Osorkon II. 

Let us now turn to the Topographical Lists. A great number 
of what are called Topographical Lists are found on the walls of 
the temples (Luxor, Karnak, Medinet Habu, Abydos, etc.), while 
a smaller number of lists are engraved on the bases of statues and 
colossi. They have been ably edited by J. Simons in Handbook 
for the Study of Egyptian Topographical Lists relating to Western 
Asia (Leiden, 1937). 


The most common form is a series of oval rings symbolizing the 
city-walls of the conquered places and surmounted by head, 
shoulders and bound arms of a captive. The name of the place is 
written inside. These names are nearly all written in the so-called 
“syllabic orthography” or “group-writing’”. W. F. Albright in 
The Vocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography calls this 
an attempt at a vocalized rendering of foreign words and names. 
The German school call it a result of the Entwertung of the so- 
called weak consonants. Suffice it to say that this writing gives 
Egyptologists considerable trouble and that no one really knows 
how to transcribe it (cf. Simons, op. cit., p. 17). If one and the 
same Ancient Egyptian group pw, for instance, can be used to 
represent a Hittite syllable with a-vowel, an Accadian syllable with 
i-vowel, and also a Canaanite syllable with u-vowel, the conclusion 
is that all this is not very helpful. (One name, for instance, was 
read y r ’ s t by many generations of Egyptologists, save by 
Brugsch, who read Arinath = Orontes, which, Breasted has shown, 
gives the sense required.) 
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Let us now examine these lists. 

The three great geographical lists of Thutmosis III may be 
divided into a Megiddo or Palestinian list of cities and a Naharina 
or Northern List. The superscriptions of these lists have given 1 
lot of trouble and it is possible that the superscription in its original 
form was only intended for a list of the conquests of Thutmosis III 
during his first Asiatic campaign. When, however, after several 
other successful campaigns the Pharaoh’s conquests extended far 
beyond Upper Retenu, the scribe or sculptor once more reproduced 
the entire earlier Palestine List, including its superscription, to 
which he then added a new list of northern conquests (Simons, 
op. cit., 34, 35). Although the greater part of the 119 names of 
this list so far resist all attempts at topographical identification, 
Upper Retenu here seems to comprise the northern part of Pales- 
tine, including the northern districts of Transjordan (Simons, op. 
cit., p. 35). Whether all these towns or places were actually con- 
quered by Pharaoh is difficult to say. It is possible that the lists 
of conquests were lengthened by adding many names of places, 
whose chiefs before or after the fall of Megiddo or Kadesh decided 
to offer tribute to Pharaoh. There seems also to be no systematic 
order in the place names. 

Some early students of the Palestine lists believed that these 
places were enumerated in the order in which they were taken by 
Pharaoh. There is no foundation for this (Simons, op. cit., p. 37). 

Nor is it possible to divide the Palestine list into a Galilean and 
a Judean section, as did Maspero. With the probable exception 
of Gezer not a single place name of this list can be attributed to 
Southern Palestine. 

It is also wrong to read: Joseph-el (Albright, Vocalization, 34, 
B4). The name is ySp-ir (Simons, No. 78) and has not been identi- 
fied (cf. Meek, J.A.O.S., vol. 63, No. 2, April-June, 1943). 

The two topographical lists of Sethy I on the N. wall of hy- 
postyle hall at Karnak are to a great extent identical in content, both 
enumerating Asiatic as well as African places. In spite of this, all 
figures surmounting the name-rings are bearded Semites, with the 
exception of the highest rows of list XIII, where the original 
bearded Semites have clearly been changed into African types 
(Simons, op. cit. 54). A number of these ring-names are palimp- 
sest inscriptions. The African names ‘of the second hand have 
been borrowed in groups from the great African list of Thutmosis 
Ill at Karnak. Another series of remnants of Asiatic names are 
identical with a section of a list of Rameses III, the latter having 
been copied from the Sethy list (Simons, op. cit., 56). 
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Some lists of Rameses II on bases of colossi at Luxor contain only 
or mainly names of “peoples of the Nine Bows” (the prehistoric 
enemies of Egypt). Their value is small, but it is interesting that 
a name like that of ‘Moab’ should have been preserved there 
(Simons, op. cit., 70) only. A palimpsest list of Rameses II on the 
east of the entrance to the hypostyle at Karnak is unmistakably 
composed of several coherent groups or short lists copied from 
earlier documents (Simons, op. cit., 74). 

At the right of the entrance to the temple of Rameses III at 
Medinet Habu (north tower), the name-rings are mostly African, 
and are borrowed from the great African list of Thutmosis III at 
Karnak. A good number were copied from the list on the south 
tower . In both lists the captive figures are alternately Hittites and 
bearded Semites, with the exception of six Negro figures on the 
south tower. On the list on the north tower which is mainly African, 
there is not a single African figure. This and the meaningless 
alternation of Hittites and Semites sufficiently prove their artificial 
character (Simons, op. cit., 80). The Asiatic list on the south tower 
reproduces a great number of names from one of the Karnak lists 
of Rameses II. 

The great relief scene with topographical list celebrating Shesh- 
onq’s Palestinian campaign must have contained originally 180 
names, but only 80 different Palestinian names have been preserved. 

Notwithstanding the special interest of this list for Biblical 
scholars, Egyptologists do not seem to have given it the attention 
it deserves. 

The absence of the name Jerusalem seems to have induced the 
earlier scholars to seek it, come what may. Several Egyptologists 
of the nineteenth century interpreted No. 29 as the name of Judah’s 
capital city translating ywd-h-mlk as “Kingdom of Judah” or 
“King of Judah”. Brugsch saw that this translation was unten- 
able (Geogr. Inschr. Il, 62-63) and Muller in P.S.B.A. 10 (1888), 
81-86, suggested y(a)d h(a)-m(e)l(e)k, which is more plausible, 
though not quite convincing (Simons, op. cit., 96). 

Also based on the hypothesis of a metaphor is the interpretation 
of No. 13, r 6 t as the name of Jerusalem. But this is more than 
improbable, as is convincingly demonstrated by H. Clauss in 
Z.D.P.V. 28 (1905) 147-149. It is now generally accepted that 
No. 13 represents R(a)bb(i)th in Issachar; cf. Josh. 19: 20 
(Simons, op. cit., 96). 

Another famous name in this list is that of ““The Fields of 
Abraham” (Nos. 71-72), p3-hgr(i3)-ibrm. This identification is 
accepted by Breasted (Breasted, A.R., IV, para. 715) and by 
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Drioton & Vandier (L’Egypte, p. 503). Maspero transcribed as 
*b(e)I(i)m, but this form is found nowhere else. “The Field of the 
Bulls” (‘abbir(im) ), however, would also be possible (Simons, op. 
cit., 183). With the form hgr-ibrm, cf. Aram. h*kdal (also Syriac 
and Arabic forms), and “‘Hakeldama” (Matt. 27: 8). 

So we ought to be cautious and resist the easy game of transcrib- 
ing hieroglyphs into Hebrew characters, especially when the result 
is a hapax legomenon. 

In spite of the commonly accepted unfavourable reputation of 
the Sheshong list, which is largely due to Wellhausen, it would 
seem that the contents of this list are on the whole original. About 
fifty names are mentioned in this list only and this destroys the 
accusation of plagiarism. 

A list of Taharga is nothing more than a copy of nos. 1-14 of 
the list of Haremhab at Karnak (Simons, op. cit., 103). 

The conclusion is that these Topographical Lists contain much 
information for the Biblical scholar, and if they are not to be used 
without criticism, there is no justification for the complete neglect 
in which they have been held. 

When we discuss the Egyptian approach to history, we must 
never forget the religious character of Egyptian Kingship. On 
the palette of Narmer, possibly the same as Menes the first king, 
we see the Pharaoh striking a crouched enemy with his club. This 
theme was to be used unaltered during the thirty centuries of 
Egyptian civilization. Egyptian art is thematic. In a certain sense 
Egyptian history writing is also thematic and that is why we see 
powerful kings of the New Kingdom claiming they have vanquished 
the Nine-Bows, who were pre-dynastic enemies of Egypt. The 
primary duty of an Egyptian monarch is to maintain order not only 
in his kingdom but in the Universe. He is in a certain sense im- 
manent. This function is independent of the accidents of history. 
It is an eternal truth (Frankfort, Kingship and the Gods, 9). 

The Egyptians viewed the world as essentially static. The in- 
cidents of history, therefore, lacked ultimate reality. 

No actuality, no incident of history could ever equal the dignity 
of the unchangeable order of creation (Frankfort, Kingship, 56). 
Consequently, the king is depicted on his reliefs as a victor, as 
bringing abundant tribute to the god, as having vanquished the 
powers of evil, the disturbing elements in this world and the other. 
The whole stress is laid on this function of divine kingship. Phar- 
aoh is god incarnate on earth. (See also Jacobsohn, Die dogma- 
tische Stellung des Kénigs.) It matters very little whether a South 
Palestinian or African name comes up in a list of North Palestinian 
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places. It is not haughtiness when a Rameses II depicts himself 
as a god or when he usurps the statues of his predecessors ; he is 
not a hypocrite, he is always acting with religious ends in view. 

At the festivals of Rameses III, all the kings back to Menes 
appear as the Royal Ancestors. King Sebekemsaf of the XIIIth 
dynasty speaks of his father Sesostris III (Frankfort, ch. 8, note 1), 
who was not even of the same house. Thutmosis III considered 
Menthuhotep as his ancestor (Naville, Z.A.S., 50, pp. 15-17). If 
we take the word ‘father’ with the genetic meaning we attach to 
it, these utterances make no sense. 

Lists of kings such as we find in the New Kingdom again seem 
to be inspired much more by cultic than by historical considera- 
tions. (S. Sauneron, Chronique d’ Egypte, 51, p. 48.) 

Nelson writes in J.N.E.S. viii (1949): “The lists at the two 
temples (Karnak and Abydos) were certainly not mere historical 
records, but surely served some end in connection with the temple 
observances.”” The purpose suggested is the transfer of the offer- 
ings that had been placed before the god during the ceremonies 
to other uses, and particularly, rites performed upon the altar of 
the kings (cf. Gardiner, J.E.A., 24, pp. 87 f.) that all those whose 
names appeared upon the walls around the altar might be con- 
sidered as present when the priest called the roll of the honoured 
dead”’ (Nelson, ibid.). That the names of hated heretic kings 
should have been left out is quite natural. 

As for the category of Egyptian literature which is called the 
Kénigsnovelle (Alfred Herrmann, Leipziger Aegyptologische Stud- 
ien hrsgb. von Walther Wolf, Heft 10), there are no grounds at all 
for denying historical value to them. 

The Egyptian concept of time is quite different from ours. The 
Egyptians do not consider events as a running stream, but more 
as the returning to quietness of the surface of a lake after this has 
been disturbed (A. Herrmann, 35). It would be quite un-Egyptian 
to depict the evolution or the history of their whole civilization. 
They simply register events as they would register the contents of 
a granary. Evolution and progress make no sense for an Egyptian, 
for theirs is a static universe and time and again the kings say 
they have put everything in order again ‘‘as it was in the begin- 
ning’. This static conception of history is to be found just as 
much in the Kénigsnovelle as in the ‘Annals’. 

Historians have for long had a low opinion of Manetho’s 
Aegyptiaca. M. B. Rowton has, however, proved (J.E.A. 34 
[1948], pp. 57-74) that Manetho’s king-list, together with the As- 
syrian king list from Khorsabad (/rag, VIII, 94 f.) constitutes a 
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major source for comparative chronology. Rowton has determined 
with the help of the new Mesopotamian evidence, the exact date 
of the accession of Rameses II (1290 B.c.) and has then proved that 
Manetho gave identically the same date. 

As a high priest of Egypt, Manetho must have had access to 
chronological material of the utmost importance and recent re- 
search and excavation have materially strengthened the impression 
that Manetho’s king list was substantially correct. 

Book III of Manetho, which covers the period from the end of 
Dyn. XIX to the end of Dyn. XXX, is essentially sound. He cor- 
rectly placed the accession of Psammetichus I in 663 and the 
Assyrian invasion in 671.* 

On the other hand the chronology of Books I and II has been 
distorted beyond all recognition. 

Again when priests of the Later Period mention in the Bakhtan 
Stela the exact day in the 10th month on which fell a feast of Opet 
in the reign of Rameses II, it is hard to believe that they could have 
calculated this so precisely at 800-900 years’ distance and we must 
suppose that they made use of an old text where they found this 
date correctly indicated (cf. de Wit, in Mélanges H. Grégoire, t. IV, 
p. 132). When R. G. Collingwood argues in The Idea of History 
that historical writing began with the Greeks, he is quite wrong. 
The four points that he lists as characteristics of history are fully 
apparent in the Hebrew historians (W. A. Irwin in J.N.E.S. viii, 
1949, p. 303) and, I would add, also in the Egyptian and Mesopo- 
tamian history writers. 

Did the Egyptians have any understanding of their history ? 

This question has been answered by H. Ranke (“‘Vom Geschichts- 
bilde der alten Aegypter,”’ Chronique d’ Egypte 12, 277-286), who 
declared rightly that the Egyptians and Babylonians were the first 
peoples of the Ancient Near East who found it necessary to write 
down what they were doing, for the generations which would come 
after them. 

If the Turin papyrus had come down to us in an undamaged 
state, we would today possess a list of kings from Menes up to 
Rameses II, without mention of the great events of their reigns it 
is true, but with the indications of the years and months they have 
reigned. 

Further in this list the kings are grouped into categories and the 
total number of years of these groups are given. These groups 
correspond to what we, after Manetho, still call dynasties. 


1 Manetho’s chronology for the obscure period covered by Dynasties 
XXVIII-XXX is now known to be right. 
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Ranke concludes that the Egyptians themselves were aware of 
the three great divisions of their history, which we call Old King- 
dom, Middle Kingdom, and New Kingdom. 

The scribes under Rameses II knew that the period in which 
they lived started with king Ahmose, and also that the Middle 
Kingdom started with Mentuhotpe (=Nebhepet-ré /Sma-tawi’), 
and the Old Kingdom with Menes. These people then had a very 
clear and correct insight into their own history and, as is the case 
in many other spheres—with Egyptian art, for instance—it is ab- 
surd to say that nothing existed before the Greeks. Call Herodotos 
the “father of history” if you like, but remember that without 
Babylonians, Egyptians and Hebrews the ‘“‘Greek miracle” would 
never have been possible. 

My conclusion is then that the Egyptians did write history, did 
possess accurate records, the greater part of which are irretrievably 
lost, and were aware that they were writing history. Like all his- 
tory, it is to be dealt with critically. Because not a single Egyptian 
law has come down to us, we are not to conclude that the Egypt- 
ians had no laws. The scenes in the Tomb of Rekhmire prove 
that they had and show us the vizier seated before the 40 books 
of Law. 

Similarly, it would be unfair to judge from the scanty documents 
which have survived that the Egyptians had no records. 

It may interest the Old Testament scholar to know what hap- 
pened in the house next door and certain traits may be worth 
recording such as that old religious texts were copied without 
alteration over a period of nearly 3,000 years. 


Brussels. 
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THE DAWN OF PERSONALITY * 


Is reviewing Dr. Cailliet’s larger work, The Christian Approach to Culture, 

the writer of this article referred to him as “an evangelical Schweitzer”, 
the comparison resting upon the Princeton scholar’s mastery of many fields 
of knowledge, including theology, philosophy, mathematics, science, litera- 
ture and anthropology. This new book supports the comparison, although 
unlike its distinguished predecessor the first impression is that of simplicity, 
doubtless because of the complete absence of footnotes, bibliography, and 
index. But the simplicity is crystal clear, leading the reader step by step 
into the presence of profound truth. 

Sometimes the title of a book offers a valuable clue to its understanding. 
Thus the very words, “The Dawn of Personality”, suggest that this is not a 
theological work but a book for the layman seeking to understand the 
meaning of life. Nor is the metaphor of the title without significance. 
This is a beautiful book, in expression graceful and in structure lucid. The 
tact and precision of statement reflect the author’s background and are 
reminiscent of French prose at its best, giving the style an attractive 
piquancy. 

But there is more in this volume than distinction of style. These pages 
are born of a deep concern. The author invites the reader to sit down 
with him and consider what life is all about. There is nothing of argumen- 
tation ; rather is the book like a conversation with a wise and sympathetic 
friend ; while not a dialogue, it is so written as constantly to call for the 
reader’s own response. As Dr. Cailliet himself says, “I always prefer a 
clear indicative to a multiplicity of imperatives” (p. 215). In other words, 
he believes that the truth, plainly stated, is its own compelling power. 


II 


What, then, is the purpose of the book ? It is simply this: to meet the 
intelligent layman on his own ground and, quietly and unhurriedly, to 
show him the inadequacy of any view of life other than that of the 
Hebrew-Christian tradition revealed in the Bible. To use one of the 
author’s favourite phrases, it is addressed to “the man of good will”, by 
which is meant the educated layman who, while not hostile to Christianity, 
is yet on the periphery of faith, either through misunderstanding or lack 
of reliable knowledge. By the same token, it is not an apologetic ; neither 
is it a theological treatise, nor an evangelistic presentation. As the title 
implies, it deals with personality’s “dawn”; though it ends by confronting 
the reader with the ultimate spiritual reality of the new life in Christ, it 
does this, not through a detailed explication of this reality but through 
pointing to the Bible as the revelation of this new life. ‘As a matter of fact, 
the publishers do not even list The Dawn of Personality among their 
religious books. 


1 The Dawn of Personality. By Emile Cailliet. (The Bobbs-Merrill Com- 
pany, Inc., Indianapolis. 1955. 232 pp. $3.00.) 
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It is important to remember this, for those who overlook a writer’s 
purpose are liable to criticize unjustly. Dr. Cailliet’s book is not above 
criticism ; very few books are. But it should be judged on the ground of 
what it sets out to do. And it may be emphasized that its sets out to do 
a very worthy thing. Christians, especially conservative Christians, need 
to be more concerned about the many thoughtful men and women of good 
education who, through the secularism that has so largely captured Ameri- 
can education as well as through an unnecessary equating of Christianity 
with obscurantism, have never really faced the Biblical view of life and 
eternity. It is out of a life-long concern for such people that this book 
was written, and it is in this context that it should be evaluated. 


Ill 


With these things in mind we go on to see how the author accomplishes 
his purpose. Opening with the apt analogy of man to Robinson Crusoe 
who, on reaching his island, looked around to see what kind of place he 
was in, Dr. Cailliet defines his book as “‘a quest, not an argument” (p. 14) 
—a quest that entails the exploration of “the remote district of which we 
are part, so as to understand how we came to be where we are and what 
we are” (pp. 14, 15); or, as he restates it, a quest that seeks to reply to 
the query, “What kind of place—or situation—am I in?” and its corollary, 
“What should I do about it?” (p. 22). 

Three answers to these questions are considered. The first is the bio- 
logical answer. Here Dr. Cailliet deals with the opposition between “the 
will to live” and “the call to adjustment”, and shows that to seek for reality 
on the animal or biological level is a fallacy. The second is the answer 
from society. Here again “the will to live’ and “the call to adjustment” 
are locked in a conflict that can never be reconciled on any sociological 
basis. The third answer is the way of knowledge, as epitomized by Greek 
philosophy, and this too leaves the searcher far short of his goal. 

There follows a little chapter, entitled “The Ulterior Concern”, which is 
of key significance. In it man is portrayed as a being who is uniquely 
confronted with an awareness of death and, being so confronted, must 
have a concern that goes beyond this world of time. “The taboo of trans- 
cendence will never silence this ulterior concern in a man worthy of the 
name. A man wants to know whether there is ‘a meaning to it all’. . .” 
(p. 94). 

The next chapter, entitled “The Inescapable Alternative”, achieves a 
crucial clarification. Drawing upon Pascal's famous argument of the 
Wager, Dr. Cailliet makes it plain that, when it comes to the ultimate 
choice, there are only two alternatives—the affirmation of God or the denial 
of God. There is no such thing as indefinite suspense of judgment in 
scepticism ; “we are in the game” (p. 103). The only valid alternative is 
“the reality of God in a genuinely Biblical context. The God of Abraham, 
the God of Isaac, the God of Jacob is not to be spoken of in terms of 
metaphysical notion or concept. He is real; He is the Living One, the 
Creator and Upholder of the universe. . . . Does our whole being through 
feelings, thoughts, actions and reactions—nay, in its most hidden or even 
unconscious motivation—affirm God or deny Him? Better make sure of 
this before we go any further” (pp. 104 f.). 

Under the head of “The Tension Within”, the author proceeds to an 
analysis of present-day religious profession as contrasted with secular 
thinking in which the inner tension between mind and spirit is brought to 
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light. This leads to a discussion of “The Authentic and the Counterfeit”, 
the former referring to “the total landscape of reality seen by the man 
whose clear and well informed intellect is neither deflected nor even dark- 
ened by false views or defective impulses” and the latter relating to the 
intellect, when “the will has departed from its God-given path to become 
a blind leader of the blind” (pp. 135 f.). In this connection, there is a 
brilliant classification of contemporary idolatry under the three heads of 
Baal, Moloch, and Mammon, Baal being the current exaltation of lust, 
Moloch the cult of cruelty, and Mammon the worship of wealth and the 
power of wealth. But it is not only material things that lead to the lust 
for power; ideologies also tend to this perversion. So we have the 
deviations of naturalism and scientism, which lead to false views of man 
and the world. 

From this background, the thought turns to the true landscape of reality, 
the partial emergence of which is traced through the history of the sciences 
with their progress from abstraction, as in mathematics, to concreteness, 
as in physics and particularly in biology, in which life enters the picture. 
These lead to the human sciences, such as psychology, with its concern 
for personality. At the end of this chapter, telling reference is made to 
Kirkegaard with his existential insistence on man’s personal involvement 
with God in “fear and trembling”. Then there enters the new perspective 
of a divine transfiguration of life. 

This is expounded under the head, “Personality the Crown of Life”. 
Three great thresholds are described, leading successively to “the blue 
mist of the lofty summit: the threshold of life, through which the organic 
takes its stand on inanimate matter ; the threshold of consciousness, where 
mere organic awareness emerges into the consciousness of a rational soul ; 
and finally, the much narrower and higher threshold of the ‘new birth’, that 
of the transfiguration through which a new quality of life is ushered in” 
(p. 173). Here are some remarkable insights, such as the contrast between 
entropy (the one-way running down of energy) and metabolism (the 
“miraculous” exchange of material in the life process), and the distinction 
between individuality (a unit as distinct from a group) and personality 
(“individual rational nature endowed with a moral sense”, p. 178). But 
personality only comes to its full realization when the third threshold is 
crossed through the new birth, and man, as a new creature in Christ be- 
comes “an Act of God”, possessing eternal life. 

Some implications of this new birth are elaborated in the penultimate 
chapter, “Intimation of the New Nature”. And in the final chapter, which 
the author calls “The Discriminating Look”, we are shown how the born- 
again personality sees the spiritual and eternal in place of the mundane 
and transitory. “The new quality of life . . . implies a new way of looking 
at everything. . . . A divine simplicity now sees all things in one because 
the One God is apprehended in the whole of His Creation” (pp. 224 f.). 
Whereupon Dr. Cailliet points the reader to the Bible as the one book 
which above all others brings us the true landscape of reality and teaches 
us “the discriminating look”. So he closes by returning to the analogy of 
Robinson Crusoe with which he began. When Crusoe found a Bible in 
the chest salvaged from the wreck, his life was changed. “ ‘What kind of 
place am I in?’ Let the perennial Robinson Crusoe we all are, remember,” 
says Dr. Cailliet, “that this, his basic question only began to be answered 
with any degree of finality after the Bible had been brought out of a sal- 
vaged chest—to be lived” (p. 232). 
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IV 

This is a book that may well achieve its purpose of leading non-Christian 
educated men of good will out of their secularism into a serious considera- 
tion of the Biblical landscape of reality. Not only that, but it is also a 
book that has much to give the educated believer who knows how to read 
with a discerning eye. For such, its thoughtful reading will be a broadening 
experience. Here is no easy assumption of familiar patterns couched in 
the familiar phraseology. Rather does Dr. Cailliet provide a demonstra- 
tion of how it is possible to meet an intelligent non-Christian largely on 
his own ground and bring him face to face with the fact of the living 
God and the essentiality of newness of life through Christ. He does this 
with a wealth of cultural allusion; the best in literature, philosophy, and 
music, as well as great concepts of science and mathematics provide him 
with a glowing tapestry of illustrations. Especially striking are the refer- 
ences to music (Beethoven, Berlioz, and Strauss), a field upon which Dr. 
Cailliet did not draw in The Christian Approach to Culture. The book is 
alive with brilliant insights ; cases in point are the devastating comments 
on progressive education, the clear-eyed treatment of the current obsession 
with “adjustment”, the incisive critique of the present state of the family, 
and the clarifying treatment of the history of science, to name but a few. 
Even more impressive is the whole mood which combines the relaxation 
of fascinating conversation with a deep and increasing sense of spiritual 
urgency. In short, the book will help the evangelical reader who has the 
education to follow the richly varied and subtle unfolding of Dr. Cailliet’s 
thought. The Lord demands our best; committal to Christ involves the 
mind as well as the heart. Therefore, an author who can bring the legiti- 
mate treasures of culture into captivity to Christ is one from whom we 
may learn. 

Along with this acknowledgment, however, honesty compels the mention 
of certain dangers inherent in Dr. Cailliet’s method. Chief among these 
is that of being so anxious to win the secular man of good will that too 
much is conceded in the endeavour to meet him on his own ground. With 
all respect for Dr. Cailliet, the writer must confess that at certain points 
he has reservations. To be specific, there is what many evangelicals will 
feel to be, particularly in the light of the best conservative scholarship of 
our time, an unnecessary assumption of some of the debatable positions 
of the more liberal criticism of the Old Testament which are not actually 
so “assured” as their proponents insist. While careful study of these 
passages show that Dr. Cailliet has been at pains to guard and even to 
qualify his language, nevertheless the conservative reader who takes the 
classical Reformed view of Scripture associated with scholars like Warfield 
and Machen in the past and others like F. F. Bruce and Berkouwer today, 
could wish for less of concessiveness at this point. Similar is the assump- 
tion of organic evolution as a fact. On this point, The Christian Approach 
to Culture, with its acute treatment of some of the perils of evolutionism, 
gives us a better view of Dr. Cailliet’s thinking. 

These examples are typical of certain reservations which many conser- 
vative readers will share with the writer, Yet they are not the whole 
story. Nor would it be fair by taking them out of context to label Dr. 
Cailliet accordingly. There is another side of his book. When an author 
says, “The Bible is far less a record of man’s search for God than of God’s 
search for man”, when he talks of the vicarious atonement, of sin, of 
Christ the God-Man, of eternal life, of the wonder of the redeemed soul, 
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when he exalts the uniqueness of the Bible, and when he brings his book 
to a climax through insisting upon the necessity of personal regeneration, 
as he quotes our Lord’s words to Nicodemus, “Ye must be born again”, 
he can hardly be denied the fellowship of evangelicals. This is something 
that needs to be said at a time when, along with a renaissance of evan- 
gelical scholarship, there persists a tendency to judge concerned and honest 
thinkers on the basis of certain points that, while important, are not them- 
selves the centre of the Gospel. After all, it was St. Paul who wrote, “No 
man can say that Jesus is Lord, but by the Holy Spirit”. 

The Dawn of Personality is a beautiful book that may well be used to 
lead earnest souls to the life-changing truth of the Bible. It is also a book 
that has much to give the educated conservative in the way of realization 
of the relevance of the deep things of God to all fields of thought. But 
it is, as the author intended, simply the exposition of a “dawn”. As such 
it does not go all the way in spelling out the whole story of redemption. 
Let us hope that Dr. Cailliet will be led some day to give us a sequel in 
which he will use his great gifts of intellect and his genius for freshness 
of statement, to deal with the grand particularities of Christianity and to 
set forth the full Biblical answer to man’s need as it is perfectly met in 
the Lord Jesus Christ. 


Stony Brook, New York. FRANK E. GAEBELEIN. 


SCHLATTER IN ENGLISH} 


ys publication in English of the first work of Adolf Schlatter is a great 

event. For fifty years this giant of a scholar lectured on the New 
Testament in Switzerland and Germany, often defying the fashionable 
trends into which most of his contemporaries were swept, and always con- 
structive in his attempts to elucidate the meaning of the Scripture text. At 
a time when it was expected of scholars that they should produce highly 
specialized, analytical studies, Schlatter boldly produced a series of books 
treating of New Testament themes as a whole—of which this, published in 
1926, was the last. Largely eschewing detailed argument, and avoiding 
the use of footnotes, he stated his conclusions with apparent dogmatism. 
This appearance of ignoring the work of other scholars laid him open to 
obvious criticism, but the subsequent publication of eight commentaries on 
individual books of the New Testament revealed the breadth and pro- 
fundity of the study upon which his conclusions were based. His great 
knowledge of Judaism and his sincere Christian piety had a peculiar attrac- 
tion for Paul Levertoff, a Hebrew Christian scholar with whom his outlook 
had great affinities. Levertoff has rendered into excellent English a German 
style which has a reputation for being difficult. S.P.C.K. have, as usual 
produced the work in a pleasing format. (I noted misprints only on p. 70, 
last line, read ‘without’; p. 145, line 24, read ‘attacked’.) 

The scope of the book is accurately represented by its English ti'le. It 
gives in very sharp outline a picture of the leading persons, events and 
movements of thought from the Resurrection to the end of the first century. 
Paul necessarily occupies nearly half the book, but his doings are always 


1 The Church in the New Testament Period. By Adolf Schlatter. Trans- 
lated by P. P. Levertoff. (S.P.C.K., London. 1955. xii, 335 pp. 21s.) 
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considered in the closest relation to the doings of the church as a whole. 
This is all excellently done, but on the whole it is the non-Pauline sections 
of the book that make the deepest impression. The representation of Peter, 
John and James in the earliest days before Paul’s conversion, and the re- 
construction of the history of the Jerusalem church and of the movements 
of Peter and John outside Palestine after Paul’s death, are particularly 
impressive, because they cover less well-worn ground. 

Schlatter’s approach is conservative. Indeed his conservatism is at times 
breath-taking . All the Johannine writings are accepted as from the Apostle 
John without question. The First Gospel is by Matthew, and apparently 
(though this is not explicitly stated in this particular book) the first to be 
written. In general the New Testament documents are authentic and re- 
liable and in no need of critical manipulation. Yet this is not based on 
dogmatic presuppositions, for he is no infallibilist. He dates the Apocalypse 
A.D. 68/9 and the Fourth Gospel c. a.p. 80, and the First Epistle apparently 
somewhere between them. He explains the relation between the Apoca- 
lypse and the Epistle as follows: “The Apocalypse gave rise to a rather 
acute problem, because its dating of the things to come was soon disproved 
by events. . . . So John boldly changed his prophecy in the light of events”. 
While accepting all the other books as authentic, he regards II Peter as a 
pseudepigraph. At one point he considers Luke slightly mistaken. And 
his hints of universalism in soteriology suggest that he is not by any means 
wedded to traditional Lutheranism. He thus exhibits an independence, 
which from certain aspects may ultimately be unsatisfactory, but which 
in other ways gives his work added value. 

One cannot blame Schlatter for it, but one wishes that he had been able 
to turn the light from Qumran upon the scene! Few would have been 
better able to weigh the evidence, and without its evidence all discussion 
of primitive Christianity is seriously weakened. Even so, this book is a 
benediction to heart and mind. I expect often to return to it, and I shall 
enthusiastically recommend it to others to read. 


Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. W. WENHAM. 


STUDIES IN ACTS! 


I’ the later years of his life, Professor Martin Dibelius of Heidelberg 

paid special attention to the problems of the Acts of the Apostles, and 
contributed several articles on them to a number of periodicals. After his 
death, these were collected and published in a volume entitled Aufsdtze zur 
A postelgeschichte (Géttingen, 1951). This volume has now been produced 
in English dress. The translation has been done (and done very well) by 
Mary Ling, with the exception of Chapter IV, on “The Text of Acts”, 
which was written for the Journal of Religion (Chicago), in 1941, and trans- 
lated by Paul Schubert. In this chapter he maintains (rightly, I think) the 
secondary character of the Western text, but argues that the Eastern 
(Alexandrian) text of Luke and Acts was subjected to conditions which 
did not obtain for the other New Testament books. Acts, he suggests, 
circulated at first not among the churches but among the literary reading 


1 Studies in the Acts of the Apostles. By Martin Dibelius. Edited by 
Heinrich Greeven. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 56 Bloomsbury Street, London, 
W.C.1. 1956. ix, 214 pp. 25s.) 
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public, while Luke was current in both circles, being known to Christians 
as “The Gospel of Jesus Christ”, and to the book trade as “The Acts of 
Jesus”. Luke and Acts were thus exposed to the typically varied fortunes 
of literary texts in classical antiquity, and this must be taken into account 
in any critical study of their textual history. The chapter cnds with an 
examination of some outstanding textual cruces in Acts. 

The other chapters are entitled “Style Criticism of the Book of Acts”; 
“Paul on the Areopagus”; “Paul in Athens” ; “The Apostolic Council” ; 
“The Acts of the Apostles as an Historical Source’; “The Conversion of 
Cornelius” ; “The First Christian Historian” ; “The Speeches in Acts and 
Ancient Hisioviography” (with an appendix on “Literary Allusions in the 
Speeches in Acts”); “The Acts of the Apostles in the Setting of the History 
of Early Christian Literature”, and “Paul in the Acts of the Aposiles’. 

For the more advanced student these essays contain material of great 
value. In my own work on Acts I have had occasion, time and again, to 
acknowledge my indebtedness to them. But they suffer from the weakness 
of being written too exclusively from the viewpoint of literary criticism. 
The conclusions at which they arrive are all too often one-sided, and the 
historical reliability of Acts is constantly undervalued. To redress the 
balance it is necessary not only to consider the siylistic affinities of the 
speeches and narratives of Acts, but to take account as well of the abun- 
dance of historica! and archaeological evidence available for the study of 
this book, as (for example) Dr. H. J. Cadbury does in,his recent Lowell 
Lectures, The Book of Acts in History. For all Dibelius’s eminence as 
a form-critic. it must be emphasized repeatedly tha* form-criticism can lead 
to no certain conclusions about the historicity of the material on which 
it works. 

It is the speeches of Acts in particular which come off worst in this res- 
pect at his hands. The longest essay is devoted to Paul’s speech before the 
Areopagus (pp. 26-77). This, he holds, is a Hellenistic speech about the 
true knowledge of God, totally different from anything that Paul might 
really have said ; it represents a significant development of theology in the 
soil of Greek culture, and in the event it was the Areopagus approach, not 
the genuine Pauline approach, that Christianity followed. Thus “by ‘Paul 
on the Areopagus’ is meant not an historical, but a symbolic encounter”. 

The ordinary reader of Acts will perhaps be most surprised to read, in 
a discussion of the shipwreck narrative of Ch. 27, that “truly literary 
criticism will lead us to suppose that the nautical description is taken from 
the numerous accounts of sea-voyages in literature and not from exper- 
ience” (p. 107). For if anything in Acts bears the mark of first-hand testi- 
mony, it is surely this chapter. Dibelius admits that, because of the “we- 
style” and the abundance of nautical details, “the older school of criticism, 
which thinks only of the event and not of the account, has ascribed par- 
ticular authenticity to this description”; but, he adds, “Paul is mentioned 
only in little episodes, and these seem to have been added later to the 
account of the voyage”. In fact, Paul dominates the whole narrative ; 
and as for the reference to the older school of criticism, it might be said 
in reply that the school of criticism represented by Dibelius. which thinks 
only of the account and not of the event, has paid insufficient atteniion to 
the particular tokens of authenticity displayed by this descriptior. Shades 
of James Smith ! 

There are full indexes of Biblical and patristic references, of Greek, 
Latin and modern authors, and of major topics. F.F.B. 
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THE DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION 1 


Fi it be said at once that this is a book greatly worth having. And that 
stands not only for the preacher and teacher, but also for the man in 
the pew. For while it is scholarly and doctrinal, it is marked by clarity of 
thought and expression from first to last. 

The title of the book is indicative of its contents. It falls into two sec- 
tions, the first of which deals with the accomplishment of Redemption by 
our Lord; and the second, the application of the Redemption so accom- 
plished. The material which forms Part II of the book had already ap- 
peared in The Presbyterian Guardian, and those who read it there will be 
glad to have it in the more permanent form and more connected sequence 
in which it is now available. 

Professor Murray begins by discussing the necessity of the Atonement. 
The exigencies provided for, he shows, “required nothing less than the 
sacrifice of the Son of God” (p. 21). The inflexible demands of Divine 
justice had to be met, and the greater the emphasis we lay on this fact, “the 
more marvellous become the love of God and its provisions”. 

Passing to the nature of the Atonement, Professor Murray deals with 
the Scriptural significance of such terms as Sacrifice, Propitiation, Recon- 
ciliation, and Redemption. The Propitiation, the Reconciliation and the 
Redemption are all shown to be rooted in the death of the Cross, the 
Sacrifice to which all the sacrifices which were under the Law pointed. 
The Atonement thus made was perfect. “Christ . . . did not make a token 
payment which God accepts in the place of the whole. Our debts are not 
cancelled ; they are liquidated” (p. 65). 

Regarding the extent of the Atonement, the Professor quotes some of the 
passages of Scripture that are most often appealed to by objectors to the 
doctrine of a limited atonement, and shows that these can bear the meaning 
claimed for them by such objectors only when they are separated from their 
contexts, or are dealt with by some other faulty method of exegesis. A 
closing chapter to this part of the book shows the utter wrongness of en- 
deavouring to construe the Atonement in terms of human experience, and 
thus to make our experience the norm. “What human experience”, he asks, 
“can reproduce that which the Lord of glory, the Son of God incarnate, 
alone endured and accomplished?” (p. 89). 

Coming to the Application of Redemption, Professor Murray shows that 
there is an orderly progression here, beginning with Calling, and proceed- 
ing through Regeneration, Faith and Repentance, Justification, Adoption, 
Sanctification and Perseverance to Glorification. The initiative is God’s, 
and if we do not like this doctrine “it is because we are averse to the grace 
of God and wish to arrogate to ourselves the prerogative that belongs to 
God. And we know where that disposition had its origin” (p. 110). 

But an effectual call must evoke the appropriate response from the person 
called—a response which a person dead in trespasses and sins cannot give. 
And in the regeneration which makes the response possible it is the Holy 
Spirit who effects the change. The sinner is passive in regeneration. This 
“may not fit into our way of thinking, and it may not accord with the 
time-worn expressions which are the coin of our evangelism. But if we 


1 Redemption, Accomplished and Applied. By John Murray, Professor 
of Systematic Theology, Westminster Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 
ae Publishing Company, Grand Rapids, U.S.A. 1955. 236 pp. 
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recoil against it, we do well to remember that this recoil is recoil against 
Christ” (p. 123). The effects of regeneration are faith and repentance, and 
whatever change of life there may be, if these are lacking there is no true 
regeneration. 

Dealing with Justification, Professor Murray stresses that whereas re- 
generation is an act of God in us, justification is an act of God with respect 
to us. Confusion here would open the door for a perversion of the Gospel 
at its centre. And although justification is by faith alone, it is not “by a 
faith that is alone”. ‘Faith without works is dead.” 

Regeneration and justification are preparatory to adoption, for “God 
never has in His family those who are alien to its atmosphere and spirit 
and station” (p. 166). But sin is not yet fully eliminated from the person 
so adopted, and a work of sanctification is carried on in him until the 
final phase of the application of Redemption, viz. Glorification, is reached. 
He cannot “fall away”, in the sense of becoming an apostate. “The 
guarantee of infallible preservation is that the persons given to the Son 
are in the Son’s hand, and though given to the Son they are still myster- 
iously in the Father’s hand. From the hand of neither can any one snatch 
them” (p. 198). 

Throughout this book we have the very essence of orthodox Calvinistic 
soteriology. By his treatment of his subject Professor Murray proves 
himself to be in the true succession from such orthodox Scottish divines 
as Dr. James Buchanan, Dr. George Smeaton and Dr. Hugh Martin—all 
of whom laboured in the same field. 

The book which, with helpful indices, extends to 236 pages, has been 
admirably produced by the publishers, and is pleasingly free from typo- 
graphical errors. 


Edinburgh. G. N. M. CoL.ins. 


BIBLICAL EXPLORATION ! 


i earlier volumes in this series were reviewed in these pages some time 

ago, and now the New Testament volumes complete the set. The 
writer’s purpose is to introduce his readers to the Books of the New Testa- 
ment and to outline their scope and plan. He first considers each group 
of Books as a whole, subsequently dealing with the separate Books, when a 
general introduction is given, accompanied by an analysis and followed by 
questions. Much store is placed upon the order of the Books as found in 
the English versions. Mr. Baxter holds that Matthew’s Gospel preceded 
Mark. This is one of several details in which he appears to by-pass modern 
scholarship. The late Professor A. T. Robertson said somewhere that one 
point which seemed clearly established by modern scholarship was the 
priority of Mark—though we admit that Roman Catholic scholars for the 
most part stoutly defend that of Matthew. The Gospels (and particularly 
Matthew) are regarded as recording Christ’s offer of the kingdom to the 
Jews, upon the rejection of this offer our Lord dying on the Cross. As 
the “offer” continued right until the beginning of Passion Week (the entry 
into Jerusalem) we cannot regard it as exegetically correct, nor be content, 


1 Explore the Book. A Basic and Broadly Interpretative Course of Bible 
Study from Genesis to Revelation. By J. Sidlow Baxter. Vol. V: Inter- 
Testament and the Gospels. Vol. VI: Acts to Revelation. (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott Ltd., London. 1955. 313, 350 pp. 17s. 6d. each.) 
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as the author seems to be, with merely referring back to the divine fore- 
knowledge. We cannot believe this teaching can stand, in the light of 
1 Peter 1: 20, 21, where the eternal purpose of redemption is plainly stated. 
There is a notable exposition of the theology of the incarnation in Hebrews 
2, but it contains no hint of such a notion. This kingdom offer is made 
to control the writer’s whole approach to the Acts of the Apostles. When 
we are told that the main point of the Acts is the renewal and rejection of 
this offer (p. 35, Vol. 6), we can only believe that there has been a tem- 
porary loss of a sense of proportion on the part of the author. The whole 
of Acts is, in this view, a “suspense-period”, and revolves around three 
successive rejections of this offer (Acts 7; 22; 28). It is a pity that so much 
space is given to propounding this theory, as it would seem to weaken the 
whole force and significance of the Acts. The writer states (Vol. VI, p. 55), 
that Paul’s epistles are the only part of the New Testament written to and 
about us (i.e. the Church). To this he adds that there is nothing about 
the Church in Hebrews to Revelation. Has he overlooked James 5: 14; 
1 Peter 2: 4-10, besides other obvious verses? The reviewer can see 
nothing specifically Jewish about the second or third epistles of John: 
surely they are both “to and about” us? The view taken of the Apoca- 
lypse is the Futurist interpretation, its main divisions being indicated in 
Rev. 1: 19. 

The writer disclaims being an extreme dispensationalist, yet his approach 
to the New Testament is coloured throughout by a definite dispensational 
“slant”. There is an almost entire absence of reference to modern scholar- 
ship, even when it is based upon sound foundations. Some inequality of 
treatment can be found, as for example in 2 Corinthians, where almost the 
whole space is given to the first six chapters, the remainder of the letter 
receiving scant attention. But this sort of thing is perhaps inevitable, when 
a writer undertakes to write about the whole of the Bible. 

The value of these books lies, in the first place, in their definite stand as 
to the integrity and authority of Holy Scripture. Secondly, the whole New 
Testament is covered in outline form, sufficiently to give a general im- 
pression. Thirdly, they provide a very useful introduction to particular 
Books, giving a basis for further thought. They contain much excellent 
material, and reveal the writer’s devotion to our Lord Jesus Christ. As 
such, they should help towards that devotion on the part of others. The 
reader will require to think through what he finds in the books—even 
though, in some details, it may not always be along the lines indicated 
therein. 

Purley, Surrey. G. C. D. How ey. 


BOOKS ON CHRISTIAN TEACHING 1 


1 Bible Doctrine. A Junior High Workbook on the Westminster Shorter 
Catechism. By Dorothy Partington. (Committee on Christian Education, 
Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 728 Schaff Building, 1505 Race St., Phila- 
delphia 2, Pa. Unit One, Book One, 1954. viii, 161 pp. Unit One, Book 
Two, 1955. viii, 173 pp.) 

Understanding the Pupil. Part I: The Pre-School Child. By Marjorie 
Elaine Soderholme, M.A. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 
1955. 65 pp. $1.00.) 

Infant and Junior Scripture Lessons. By E. N. Scott, P. St. John and 
J. Drury. (James Clarke & Co. Ltd., London, E.C.4. 1956. 274 pp. 
10s. 6d.) 
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T is unnecessary to speak in these pages of the excellency of the Shorter 

Catechism, or of the need for inculcating its teaching into the children 

of this generation. The problem is how to “get it across” to arouse the 

necessary interest, to provoke the mind to thought, and to lead to the 
desired conclusions. 

The Scholar’s Workbook entitled Bible Doctrine (Unit I, Book I), solves 
this problem in the most admirable manner, and although as honest re- 
viewers we must watch our superlatives we are bound to say that we 
believe this book to be unique—we could wish it were an English product! 
For variety of approach, for the stimulus and suggestiveness of its method, 
for the freshness and thoroughness of its method, we have nothing but 
praise. 

It is only occasionally that we feel that scholars are being asked to pro- 
nounce on a question before they have been given the necessary raw 
material. On page 17, for instance, they are given three definitions of 
“inspiration” and asked to mark the correct one. We should have pre- 
ferred this to have been placed after the consideration of the appropriate 
references. 

A workbook of 120 quarto pages for each scholar in the class must seem 
impossibly lavish by English standards. But it could equally well be used 
as a teacher’s book, and we feel impatient for a class of adolescents so that 
we might work through it with them ! 


C.S.S.M., London. J. R. Hie. 


CONSIDER Bible Doctrine, Unit I, Book II, a challenge to all stereotyped 

teaching methods, whether applied to Holy Scripture or to any secular 
subject. In fact, it is just the kind of experiment in self-help that I have 
been turning over in my own mind since faced with the task of inculcating 
doctrine, related to life, to students of every intelligence level above the 
“E.S.N.” 

In Book I of the same work, the lessons covered what man is to believe 
concerning God, His creation of the world and the coming and con- 
sequences of sin. Book II, consequently, picks up with teaching concerning 
redemption. Christ is set forth in His three-fold activity as prophet, priest 
and king; the work of the Holy Spirit is shown in calling, justification 
and sanctification and the culmination of all things is indicated with the 
believer’s enjoyment of God's blessing in this life and in that which is to 
come. A most comprehensive plan of salvation, Biblically derived, is thus 
set out. What is more, the student finds it out, stage by stage, for himself. 

The method is that of question and answer with charts, diagrams, photo- 
graphs, illustrations to light up obscurities and with telling stories and 
anecdotes to press home the point at which the lesson is aiming. To take 
but two pictorial illustrations at random: on page 60 we find a photograph 
of a modern Palestine road with the challenge, “Imagine what it was like 
in the time of Christ”, while a few pages on we have three reproductions 
of the head of Christ as depicted by Rembrandt, El Greco and Sallman. 
As for literary illustrations, on page 125 we see a synopsis of the murder 
scene from Shakespeare’s Macbeth, while eight pages on comes a modern 
sketch of a group of Junior High School students studying plant and insect 
life with their teacher. 

At the end of the book is a section in blue containing teaching hints. 
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These bring out, for the teacher who needs them, the theme of each lesson, 
an analysis of its points for blackboard use, and some idea of what home- 
work or class preparation could be done next. Particularly good are the 
teacher’s helps on page 152, blue, concerning the tabernacle and the offer- 
ings, showing that the details which the Bible gives of both are valuable 
only if they are focussed on the main point for which God gave them, viz., 
the topic of the lesson, The Way to God. “Don’t get lost in the details 

. .” is a salutary warning. Interpretation of tabernacle detail may be 
ingenious, but it can be still very shallow. I also liked the hints for teach- 
ing the chapter on Regeneration and Conversion, page 164, blue. “En- 
courage a discussion of the problem of human behaviour. You might 
bring in current articles from the newspaper, or assign that task to the 
students, to show that people need to be changed.” The suggested dis- 
cussion of the behaviour of one, Jack Devonshire, provides every oppor- 
tunity for airing views, modern and ancient, concerning the why and when 
and how of conversion. 

Above all, to help the teacher, who is really the key to the success of 
this book, six points of teaching technique are offered for consideration. 
These come in the introduction. They include the use of and encourage- 
ment of discussion, the linking of point to point so that the “moral” is 
inherent in the development of the lesson, and the use of notes and sum- 
maries. I should like to see a book of this kind, geared to my own R.I. 
syllabus, in the hands of a selected group of classes in one Form, so that 
I could find out, in the realities of classroom experience, how to adapt one 
lesson to the mental varieties which we know as Form One, class one, or 
class seven, or class fifteen. The I.Q.s of these children would range from 
roughly 150, 110, 70. I feel sure that bad teaching would be improved 
and good teaching stimulated beyond measure by such an experiment. May 
an English born-and-bred teacher take off her hat to Miss Dorothy Par- 
tington and the Committee on Christian Education of the Orthodox Pres- 
byterian Church of New Jersey ? 


Kidbrooke School. J. 


NDERSTANDING the Pupil (Part I) is an excellent manual as an 

introduction to Sunday School work with Beginners, which should be 
put into the hands of every woman who offers to teach the youngest 
children. 

The booklet is in three main sections (in addition to the Introduction) ; 
Cradle Roll (birth to two years), Nursery (two and three years), and Be- 
ginners’ Department (four to five years). Each section is sub-divided into 
paragraphs considering the five principal characteristics of children— 
Physical, Mental, Social, Emotional and Spiritual ; and gives sensible and 
helpful advice on how to deal with the various aspects of each. At the end 
of every section are questions for possible use in a discussion group, and 
a summary under the same five headings, in two parallel columns headed. 
“Because he is like this . . .” “. . . we should do this.” Finally, there is 
a summary of the whole manual. 

The publication is an American one, and for that reason the Biblio- 
graphy at the end is not of much help to the English reader, as the books 
are all published in the U.S.A. 


C.S.S.M., London. Jean H. JAMES. 
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M** books on the craft of Scripture teaching have appeared since the 
1944 Act gave its impetus to the restoration of Religious Instruction 
to a more adequate place in the school curriculum. Unfortunately the 
majority seem to have lacked that positive conception of the Word of God 
without which the evangelical must feel that the subject loses its uniqueness 
and becomes merely one more subject in the time-table. 

It is all the more pleasing, therefore, to read a book on this topic whose 
standpoint one can unhesitatingly commend. Such are, for example, the 
textbooks of Mr. E. W. Crabb, and such also is the present volume, /nfant 
and Junior Scripture Lessons. Miss Scott and her colleagues set out to 
produce a junior counterpart to The Scripture Lesson which Mr. J. W. 
Harmer edited for the LV.F. Very wisely, the writers have reduced the 
sections on general principles to a minimum, though into these short 
sections much wisdom has been distilled worthy of the most careful atten- 
tion. The main body of the work consists of prepared lessons on the 
subjects normally set at the Infant and Junior stages of the Agreed Sylla- 
buses, and these lesson outlines are enriched by suitable illustrative matter 
from the historical and archaeological background, and by suggestions as 
to activities for the children to pursue, visual aids that are available, and 
such invaluable information. What is even more important, all this material 
is constantly related to the child’s own daily life. 

The style is vivid and interesting, and the volume well produced. For 
the teacher in the Primary or Preparatory School, and for Sunday School 
teachers who take their work seriously, this is a book that will abundantly 
repay careful and attentive study. Its authoresses have put us deeply in 
their debt. 


Birkenhead. LAURENCE E, PorTER. 


THE WESTMINSTER PULPIT? 


Is April, 1955, we reviewed Vol. I of the Westminster Pulpit, which will 
be completed in 10 volumes, containing the sermons preached by Dr. 
Morgan in Westminster Chapel from 1906 to 1916. Vols. II, III, IV and V 
were published in November, and Vol. III has been sent us as a specimen. 
Vols. VI-X are promised this year. 

We have here the same clearness of exposition and the same fulness of 
Biblical knowledge manifest in Vol. I. On some minor points of inter- 
pretation, as, e.g., the interpretation of the little parable of the king going 
to war (Lk. 14: 31 ff., p. 255) we may feel inclined to question the accuracy 
of Dr. Morgan’s exegesis, but on the great fundamental truths of revelation 
we find ourselves in hearty agreement with him. Preachers who peruse 
this volume carefully may be inspired by it to engage more earnestly in the 
kind of preaching contained in it, preaching which seeks to state exactly 
what Scripture says, and to apply the teaching of Scripture to the personal 
problems of a moral and spiritual character which are as insistent today 
as when these sermons were preached from forty to fifty years ago. 

Ten of these sermons deal with “The Problems of the Religious Life,” 
such problems as “Can a just God forgive sins?”, “What does God require 
of man?” and the three opposing forces of the religious life, the world, 


1The Westminster Pulpit, Vol. Ill. The Preaching of G. Campbell 
Morgan. (London: Pickering & Inglis, Ltd. 1955. 350 pp. 18s. 6d.) 
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the flesh and the devil. There is an abundance of material here for a 
similar series of addresses. Dr. Morgan remarks on the fact that Marie 
Corelli, in her Sorrows of Satan, pictures the devil going into the House of 
Commons, and he adds: “If he ever makes any appearance in London, that 
is far nearer the truth than the horns and hoofs. That is part of his 
strategy, part of his subtlety. He is hiding today in half our theology and 
in half our new-fangled philosophies” (p. 219). 

Speaking especially to young men, Dr. Morgan quotes the words, “He 
that ruleth his spirit is better than he that taketh a city”, and says: “That 
is in Proverbs. I am not going to preach from that text apart from the 
New Testament. I long ago gave up preaching the doctrine of self-control. 
I never say to a man, Control yourself. ‘The fruit of the Spirit is . . . self- 
control’. You begin to control yourself only as you hand yourself to your 
King” (p. 45). 

Many other striking sayings clamour for quotation, but we must forbear. 
Space may be allowed for the quotation of some words which are new 
to the present reviewer, words which Dr. Morgan says he heard Dr. 
Alexander Maclaren speak some sixty years ago from now.. “Let no man 
say, because the day seems as though it would never reach high noon, 
that therefore its light will never be perfect day. Let us, rather, say how 
fair will that day be on which the twilight dawn has lasted 1,900 years.” 
“That is the language of the man of faith”, Dr. Morgan comments. “That 
is the language of the man who knows that at last the victory must be 
won, and the will of God perfectly done” (p. 124). 

Many preachers will be deeply grateful to the enterprising publishers 
for bringing within their reach these sermons which are now so scarce. 


Burghead, Moray. ALEXANDER Ross. 
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Challenge to Heritage. By Ruth Anderson Oakley. (London: The Saint 
Catherine Press Ltd., 29 Great Queen Street, W.C.2. 1955. xv, 124 
pp. 6s.) 

shes author has a practical knowledge of the problems of hoine and 
family, an adequate acquaintance with the main trends of psychology, 

and a profound reverence for life; overriding all is a quiet confidence in 
the Christian faith. In this book she puts her finger on much that is 
wrong in the bringing up of children today, and her strictures range from 
the snuffing out of the sense of wonder in the five year old to the pernicious 
influence of bad films. 

Yet there is more of the positive than of the negative in the book. We 
have a constructive attitude to life and its possibilities, which will build 
up the child to take his place in life as an integrated man or woman. Both 
father and mother are given sound and practical advice. 

The book presupposes a certain cultural background, and for that back- 
ground it is excellent. But parents with a different background are hardly 
likely to be interested. What shall we do for their children? Yet no 
book will suit everybody, and we must begin somewhere, as Mrs. Oakley 
has done. 

Tyndale Hall, Bristol. J. STAFFORD WRIGHT. 


Royal Priesthood. By T. F. Torrance, Professor of Christian Dogmatics, 
University of Edinburgh. (Oliver & Boyd Ltd., Edinburgh and Lon- 
don. 1955. ix, 108 pp. 9s.) 

The Biblical Doctrine of the Ministry. By J. K. S. Reid, Professor of 
Theology, University of Leeds. (Oliver & Boyd Ltd., Edinburgh and 
London. 1955. vii, 47 pp. 5s.) 


Neaezs 3 and 4 in the series of Scottish Journal of Theology Occasional 

Papers come from the respective pens of the two editors, and are 
devoted to related themes. The two papers also share a practical interest 
that does not appear from their titles. Professor Torrance dedicates his 
“to the Church of England, the church of my mother and my wife, and 
to the Church of Scotland, the church of my father, in the earnest prayer 
that they may soon be one”. Professor Reid’s paper consists of three lec- 
tures on “Ministry and Mission” delivered to a conference for theological 
students convened by the S.C.M., and takes occasion to review some of the 
points at issue between Presbyterian and Episcopalian approaches to the 
doctrine of the ministry. 

Professor Torrance begins with the twofold character of Old Testament 
priesthood, as mediation of God’s Word and witness to God’s will, and 
moves on to its fulfilment in Christ—in whom, however, the prophetic 
proclamation of the word of grace precedes the enactment of the 
liturgy of atonement in priestly obedience to the divine word. The 
same double emphasis is traced in the New Testament epistles—‘“the 
mediation of God’s Word, and liturgical witness to it, and over-arching 
both, as in the Gospels, the concept of the Messianic Kingdom”. A pattern 
of descent and ascent is discerned which carries with it an understanding 
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of the true nature of ministry and worship in the church. The nature of 
the church as the body of Christ, the consequent nature of the church’s 
participation in the ministry of Christ, the nature of ministerial succession 
and of the church’s priesthood are among the subjects discussed, and their 
discussion is accompanied by some excellent exegesis, particularly of 
Hebrews and Revelation. Towards the end the corporate episcopate of the 
Presbyterian order is set over against the individual episcopate of the 
Episcopalian order, and the conviction is expressed that the time has come 
to “seek a fuller integration of the episcopate with the presbyterate in the 
ministry of Word and Sacrament and an integration of the whole Church 
in the eucharistic fellowship.” 

Professor Reid studies successively the dominical ministry, ministry in 
the apostolic age, and the continuing ministry. He takes account of the 
wealth of recent discussion of this subject, and indicates his own view that 
the apostolic ministry is discharged by the whole Church as such in the 
proclamation of Christ, whether the proclamation is made by crossing- 
sweeper or clergyman. It is the presence of Christ as the primary Minister 
that gives the ministry of the Church its essence and ensures its apostolicity. 
He has some sound things to say about the validity of Paul’s claim to 
apostleship ; in particular, he emphasizes Paul’s significance as a witness 
to the power of the risen Christ over those who never saw Him in the flesh. 


The Inspiration of Scripture. A Study of the Theology of the Seventeenth 
Century Lutheran Dogmaticians. By Robert Preus, Ph.D., Pastor at 
Boston Norwegian Lutheran Congregation, Cambridge, Mass. (Oliver 
& Boyd Ltd., Edinburgh and London. 1955. xix, 216 pp. 20s.) 


7 Lutheran dogmaticians of the seventeenth century have received 
much criticism, not to say misrepresentation and even ridicule, for 
the way in which they developed the doctrine of Biblical inspiration. Dr. 
Preus, in this informative and sympathetic study, gives a balanced account 
of their work and procedure. He begins with the Wittenberg professor 
Aegidius Hunnius (d. 1603), and goes on to Hollaz (d. 1713), including in 
his survey such figures as Hutter, Dannhauer, Calov and Quenstedt. He 
shows how their position on the inspiration of Scripture was worked out 
in the course of controversy with skilled opponents, pre-eminently with 
Jesuits of the calibre of Cardinal Bellarmine, but also with Socinians and 
others. Against their opponents they maintained the principle of sola 
scriptura, and formulated their belief in Biblical inspiration as plenary and 
verbal, deducing as corollaries from this the inerrancy, authority, suf- 
ficiency, clarity and efficacy of Scripture. Dr. Preus defends them against 
the charge of holding such a mechanical view of inspiration that the in- 
dividuality of the sacred writers was by-passed. Some of them, no doubt, 
were led by polemical considerations to extreme positions—such as the 
denial of the possibility that solecisms could appear in the sacred writers’ 
diction, or the assertion that the Hebrew vowel-points must be part of the 
inspired original. (But, Dr. Preus points out, it was not their doctrine of 
verbal inspiration which was responsible for this last position, but a false 
linguistic principle which could not envisage a correct written representa- 
tion of words without vowel symbols.) 
In a day when the nature of Biblical inspiration is still a subject of ani- 
mated discussion Dr. Preus’s work should be read with wide interest. 
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Supplement to Index of Articles on the New Testament and the Early 
Church published in “Festschriften’”. Compiled by Bruce M. Metzger. 
(Society of Biblical Literature, 224 North Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia 
2. 1955. viii, 20 pp. 35 cents.) 


FESSOR METZGER’S Index of Articles on the New Testament and the 

Early Church published in “Festschriften” appeared in 1951 as Volume 
V in the Journal of Biblical Literature Monograph Series, and was widely 
greeted as a most valuable aid to scholars and students (see the July, 1952, 
issue of this QUARTERLY, p. 188). He has now produced this Supplement, 
which not only covers Festschriften published down to the end of 1950 
(the completion of the half-century being regarded as a convenient ter- 
minus), but also takes account of others which for one reason or another 
were not available to him when the main Index was being compiled. In 
all, 67 Festschriften are listed in the Supplement, bringing the total up to 
640. 


The amount of labour involved in such a task is not light, especially 
in view of the absence of any adequate organization for the bibliographical 
recording of Festschriften and their contents. It would not be fair to 
expect Professor Metzger to go on compiling fresh supplements decade by 
decade. But now that he has set such a noble example, it should not be 
impracticable for one of the institutions dedicated to study in this field to 
set up a standing committee to continue this good work. 


The Text, Canon and Principal Versions of the Bible. By Elmer E. Flack, 
Bruce M. Metzger and others. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 1956. 63 pp. $1.50.) 


iy was a happy thought to reproduce in one convenient volume the various 

entries in the Twentieth Century Encyclopedia of Religious Knowledge 
(reviewed in THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY, January-March, 1956), dealing 
with the Biblical text, canon and versions. The result is, as the sub-title 
puts it, “a brief survey of recent research”, which will be found very ser- 
viceable by many readers. There are ten principal chapters, devoted 
respectively to “The Bible Text” (O.T. by E. E. Flack and N.T. by B. M. 
Metzger); “The Dead Sea Scrolls” (M. Burrows); “Biblical and Early 
Christian Papyri” (A. P. Wikgren); “New Testament Greek Lectionaries” 
(Wikgren); “The Canon of Scripture” (O.T. by Flack and N.T. by Metz- 
ger); “Bible Versions” (Metzger); ‘The Septuagint” (H. S. Gehman); 
“Tatian’s Harmony of the Gospels” (Metzger); “Bible Versions for the 
Mission Field” (E. A. Nida); “Annotated Bibles” (H. T. Kuist). These 
are followed by three appendices on Biblical languages: ‘“‘Hebrew Language 
and Literature” (D. Diringer) ; “Hellenistic Greek” (Wikgren) ; “Lexicons” 
(on the O.T. by Flack, on the N.T. by F. W. Gingrich). The names of the 
writers are sufficient guarantee of the quality of the work. Professor 
Metzger concludes his treatment of the Canon with the statement that “the 
church did not create the canon, but came to recognize and acknowledge 
the self-authenticating quality of the canonical documents, which imposed 
themselves as such upon the church”. 
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Servants of Apostasy. By Carl McIntire. (Christian Beacon Press, Col- 
lingswood, N.J., U.S.A. 1955. ix, 414 pp. $4.00 cloth; $3.00 paper.) 


r introducing this new manifesto against the World Council of Churches, 

Dr. McIntire points out that there is “definitely a United States context 
for this book, and this should be realized by readers in other lands”. 

Recently we reviewed in these pages another work with the same general 
aim, written by a European leader in the International Council of Christian 
Churches (of which Dr. Mclntire is president). That was Dr. David 
Hedegard’s Ecumenism and the Bible. We think that more will be achieved 
in Europe by Dr. Hedegard’s restraint than by Dr. MclIntire’s exuberance. 
In our judgment, an advocate is more persuasive if he leaves his audience 
feeling that he has not overstated his case. Dr. Mclntire’s latest book, 
while in large measure a critical review of the proceedings at Evanston in 
1954, is in part a counter-attack to a book called Apostles of Discord (con- 
cerning the genesis of which he makes some thought-provoking revelations). 
We do not think that much good is done by the exchange of literary name- 
calling of this kind. One side or the other may retort: “Well, who began 
it?” We should be inclined to reply: “Never mind; who will show a good 
example and be the first to stop it?” 

Having said that, we must add that the W.C.C. could profitably pay 
heed to some of Dr. MclIntire’s criticisms. He is a hard hitter, but does 
not hit below the belt. Sometimes, however, he does seem to hit wide of 
the mark. We who have met Dr. Barnhouse in this country have not 
received the impression that he is one of nature’s compromising types. Yet 
in this book he figures as Exhibit A in the chapter called “The Spirit of 
Compromise”. We may be sure that the Lord, who has a place for Dr. 
McIntire in the service of His kingdom, also has a place for Dr. Barnhouse, 
but both places need not be in the I.C.C.C. 


Protestantism. By John A. Mackay. (Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Princeton, N.J., U.S.A. 1955. 30 pp. 50 cents.) 


IS essay, by the President of Princeton Seminary, which first appeared 

as a contribution to a symposium on The Great Religions of the 
Modern World in 1946, has now been published separately as No. 10 in 
the series “Princeton Pamphlets”. 

Dr. Mackay defines Protestantism as “that Christian tradition which 
owes its ecclesiastical form, its confessional position, its spiritual attitude 
to the attempt made in the sixteenth century to give a more adequate 
expression to Christianity than that which was current at the time”. He 
rightly emphasizes that the “protest” implicit in Protestantism is one of 
affirmation, not negation. Three varieties of “classical Protestantism” are 
reviewed—the Lutheran, the Calvinist, and the Anglican. Dr. Mackay 
makes no secret of his personal commitment to the second of these. Men- 
tion is also made of two types of “radical Protestantism”—evangelical and 
humanist. The relevance of the second type is historical only, as in effect 
it involves the abandonment of the very principle of Protestantism. On 
the other hand, the radical evangelical groups “have been not infrequently 
the very ‘salt’ of Christianity.” 

Three main doctrinal emphases are expounded—the supreme authority 
of the Bible, the unmediated Lordship of Jesus Christ (under which is 
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subsumed justification through faith in Him), and the witnessing respon- 
sibility of the Church. Then an account is given of four major contem- 
porary developments in Protestantism—the rediscovery of Christian or- 
thodoxy, the affirmation of evangelical catholicity, a reawakened concern 
for the secular order, and the demand for an ecumenical theology. The 
Church “must give birth in this revolutionary, transition time, to a full- 
blooded, loyally Biblical, unashamedly ecumenical, and strongly vertebrate 
system of Christian belief”. 


Titles of the Triune God. Studies in Divine Self-Revelation. By Herbert 
F. Stevenson. (London and Edinburgh: Marshall, Morgan & Scott. 
1955. 190 pp. 17s. 6d.) 


ype Editor of The Life of Faith has gathered together in this work a 
series of studies in divine names and titles which appeared in that 
periodical, and has added others by way of completeness. Dr. Paul Rees, 
in a foreword, says: “The Bible makes no attempt at a definition of God. 
What it does is to give us a wealthy characterization of God. This obser- 
vation will grow immensely meaningful as one pursues the series which 
the Rev. Herbert F. Stevenson has produced for us.” We agree, for the 
great variety of divine names and titles in Holy Scripture is one of the 
ways in which the being and nature of God are unfolded in its pages. The 
volume is divided into three parts—‘*Names and Titles of God” (nineteen 
studies), “Names and Titles of our Lord Jesus Christ” (twelve studies), 
“Names and Titles of the Holy Spirit” (two studies). There is a biblio- 
graphy and an index. Mr. Stevenson’s non-technical study will be a real 
boon to many Bible readers as it leads them into something of the spiritual 
wealth which waits to be appropriated in this field. 


Seven Steps to Heaven. By J. W. C. Wand, D.D., Bishop of London, 1945- 
55. (Longmans, Green & Co., London. 1956. viii, 99 pp. 3s. paper; 
5s. cased.) 


7 Bishop of London year by year selects a Lent Book which is recom- 
mended to Christians for devotional reading. This year Dr. Wand, 
to mark his retirement from the see of London, has written his own Lent 
Book, having put three weeks’ confinement to bed to this good use. He 
dedicates it “with much love and infinite gratitude to the children of God, 
who for the past ten years have been my own dear children in Christ.” 
The seven steps are awakening, detachment, illumination, darkness, dis- 
interested love, contemplation, and union. Many readers will find this a 
helpful guide to the religious life, although Dr. Wand reveals from time 
to time that he belongs to a different tradition from that commonly 
denominated “evangelical”. 


The Acts of the Apostles. A Homiletic Commentary. By David Thomas. 
eee Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1955. xiv, 493 pp. 
3.95.) 


ir THOMAS, a Congregational minister in this country, was for many 

years Editor of a periodical entitled The Homilist, to which he himself 
contributed much expository material which was subsequently published 
in a series of volumes called “The Homilistic Library”. One of these 
volumes, published in 1870, has been reissued by the Baker Book House 
as No. 18 in their “Co-operative Reprint Library”. The preacher on Acts 
will find a mine of great wealth in this work. 
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Hebrew Vocabularies. By J. Barton Payne, Trinity Seminary, Chicago. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1956. iii, 18 pp. 
$1.00.) 


E word-lists, designed to aid the student of Old Testament Hebrew 
in the acquisition of a vocabulary, are based on W. R. Harper’s 
Hebrew Vocabularies, which have been out of print for a considerable 
time and are difficult to obtain. Over 600 verbs and 1,165 nouns, together 
with the commonest particles, are arranged in seventeen lists, the successive 
lists representing descending order of frequency. Many students will be 
grateful for this help, but the help would have been greater had the com- 
piler indicated in the case of the verbs which conjugation (other than Qal) 
has the meaning given opposite it. There are one or two defects in the 
photographic reproduction of the Hebrew words; e.g. in the nouns No. 
15 (derek, “way”) lacks a shewa in the final kaph, and No. 42 (‘arba‘ah, 
“four”) lacks a dagesh in the beth. 


Prophecy and History in Relation to the Messiah. By Alfred Edersheim. 
(Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, Michigan. 1955. xxiv, 391 pp. 
$3.75.) 


N°: 16 in the Baker Book House’s “Co-operative Reprint Library” re- 
produces the Warburton Lectures which Dr. Edersheim delivered in 
the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn during the years 1880 to 1884. These lectures 
deal with the element of messianic expectation throughout the Old Testa- 
ment, survey its development in the apocryphal and pseudepigraphic writ- 
ings of the period between the Testaments, and conclude with the ministry 
of John the Baptist on the very eve of the fulfilment of the messianic hope 
in Jesus of Nazareth. In spite of the lapse of years, the book is both 
readable and profitable. There is a useful discussion of the nature of 
Biblical prophecy ; the author, as we might expect, shows himself a whole- 
hearted believer in real supernatural prediction. There is a critique of 
the Wellhausen hypothesis, which was beginning to be popularized in the 
British Isles at the time when these lectures were given. Many readers will 
be glad of the simple account provided of the nature and beliefs of the 
leading Jewish parties at the outset of the Christian era. This was a book 
well worth reprinting. 


Lectures Exegetical and Practical on the Epistle of Paul to the Philippians, 
with a Revised Translation of the Epistle and Notes on the Greek 
Text. By Robert Johnstone. (Baker Book House, Grand Rapids 6, 
Michigan. 1955. xii, 490 pp. $3.95.) 


i bees is a reprint of the 1875 edition of these lectures on Philippians by 

Professor Johnstone of the Scottish United Presbyterian College; it 
is No. 17 in the publishers’ “Co-operative Reprint Library”. There are 
thirty lectures in all, and they provide a rich and wholesome expository 
feast. In anticipation of the Revised Version, the lecturer gives the trans- 
lation “a prize” for &ptroyuds iin Phil. 2:6. As for v. 7, he says 
that our Lord emptied Himself “not of the mature of God (this is im- 
possible ; essentially, everlastingly, He is God), but of the ‘form’, the glory 
in mode of manifestation”. A translation of Polycarp’s Epistle to the 
Philippians is added as an appendix. 
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Jungle Doctor Stings a Scorpion. By Paul White. (Paternoster Press, 11 
Great James Street, London, W.C.1. 1955. 121 pp. 4s. 6d.) 
Jungle Doctor's Fables. By Paul White. (Paternoster Press. 1955. 74 

pp. 3s. 6d.) 
Peter Cameron Scott. The Unlocked Door. By Catherine S. Miller. (Parry 
Jackman Ltd., 9 Portman Close, London, W.1. 1955. 85 pp. 5s.) 


D* PAUL WHITE shows no sign of reaching the end of his repertoire of 

Jungle Doctor narratives. The scorpion who gives the title to. No. 13 
in the series is a witch-doctor named Nie (i.e., Scorpion), whose machina- 
tions against the mission hospital at Jungle Doctor’s headquarters in Tan- 
ganyika were brought to nought. The fable book contains ten animal 
stories by which moral and spiritual lessons find a ready entrance into the 
most untutored mind. The very titles of some of the fables proclaim an 
eloquent message—The Monkey Who Didn’t Believe in Crocodiles” ; 
“The Small Wisdom of Feeding Vultures”; “Little Leopards Become Big 
Leopards”. What to give for Sunday School prizes is no problem so long 
as the supply of Jungle Doctor books holds out. 

To mark the diamond jubilee of the Africa Inland Mission, Mrs. D. M. 
Miller has written the life of its founder, Peter Cameron Scott, “the small 
key which in the Hands of God opened a big door”. Scott was born in 
Glasgow in 1867, emigrated with his family to Philadelphia in 1879, sailed 
as a missionary to West Africa in 1890, founded the Africa Inland Mission 
in 1895, and died on December 4, 1896. But, short as his span of life was, 
he was used by God to launch a Christian enterprise which has gone from 
strength to strength over the years. The book ends with an account of 
the present state of the work. “It is the end of the Diamond Jubilee, but 
the beginning of even greater exploits for God.” 


Christian Hymns. By Kenneth L. Parry. (S.C.M. Press Ltd., 56 Blooms- 
bury Street, London, W.C.1. 1956. 124 pp. 8s. 6d.) 


M*: PARRY, who was chairman of the committee which produced that 

magnificent hymnbook, Congregational Praise, has written this little 
book to enable Christian worshippers to sing with the spirit and with the 
understanding also. The great themes and doctrines of the Christian faith 
are taken up one by one, and some of the hymns which they have inspired 
are passed in review. We are nowhere so ecumenical as in our hymns, and 
it is probably true for many of us that we are nowhere so theological 
either. It is good not only to be reminded of the sources of the great 
hymns which we sing, but to be instructed in the meaning of their words. 
The worth of a good hymn can be appreciated long after the occasion 
which gave it birth has been forgotten. It is interesting, for example, in 
the light of the recent controversy over the election of a Bishop by the 
Church of England in South Africa, to be reminded that The Church's 
One Foundation was composed to support Bishop Gray of Capetown in 
his opposition to Bishop Colenso. 


These are the Garments. By C. W. Slemming. (Henry E. Walter Ltd., 
Worthing. 1955. 169 pp. 7s. 6d.) 
Is is a new and revised edition of one of the best-known studies of the 
high-priestly vestments prescribed for Aaron in the levitical legislation 
of the Pentateuch. The nature of Old Testament priesthood is reviewed ; 
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the contrast between the priestly orders of Aaron and Melchizedek is 
pointed ; and every item of the Aaronic dress is examined and spiritualized, 
including the twelve precious stones of the breastplate, which are allotted 
a chapter apiece. The spiritual lessons are always wholesome, even when 
we are not sure that they are the lessons obviously taught by the respective 
parts of the priestly attiree On Urim and Thummin Dr. Joseph Parker 
is quoted with approval: “Our Urim and Thummin are the Old and New 
Testaments. . . . Scripture given by inspiration is profitable for all the 
necessities of life.” 


The Person and Work of the Holy Spirit. By René Pache. (Marshall, 
Morgan & Scott, London and Edinburgh. 1956. 221 pp. 10s. 6d.) 


D* René Pache is an outstanding figure among Evangelicals on the Con- 

tinent of Europe; he has, for example, played a leading part in the 
organization of the Groupes Bibliques Universitaires (1.V.F.) in Switzerland 
and France. He is the author of several books, and the one which lies 
before us in an English translation is perhaps his most important work 
thus far. It is a thorough examination of the Biblical doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. Such vital subjects as regeneration and baptism of the Spirit, the 
indwelling of the Spirit, and the fulness of the Spirit, are helpfully ex- 
pounded. In a closing section he ventures to deal with the work of the 
Spirit in the future and he reveals himself as a (somewhat hesitant) adherent 
of the school of dispensational futurism; we are glad to see, however, 
that he does not misinterpret 2 Thess. 2: 6 f. as teaching the removal of 
the Spirit from earth before the epiphany of verse 9. 


The Seven Deadly Sins. By Billy Graham. (Zondervan Publishing House, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 1955. 113 pp. $2.00.) 


Se book contains seven consecutive broadcast talks given in the “Hour 

of Decision”. It is a fine specimen of Dr. Graham’s forthright Biblical 
preaching, and his exposition of the sins of pride, anger, envy, impurity, 
gluttony, slothfulness and avarice is calculated to stir the heart and awaken 
the conscience. But he does not remain content with the delineation and 
denunciation of sin; he points hearers and readers to the sinners’ Saviour, 
and assures us that His blood “‘cleanseth us from all sin”—the seven deadly 
sins not excluded. 


When Man Listens. By Cecil Rose. (Blandford Press, Ltd., 16 West Cen- 
tral Street, London, W.C.1. 1956. 74 pp. 5s.) 


Is is a revised edition of a work first published in 1936. Mr. Rose 

“was one of the many for whom meeting the Oxford Group meant 
the birth of a great new hope”. In this movement he “saw demonstrated 
the simple but revolutionary truths that, ‘When man listens, God speaks. 
When man obeys, God works. When men are changed, nations change’.” 
The republication of the book has been prompted by the post-war advance 
of Moral Re-Armament. Most of what the author says will command the 
assent of men of good will everywhere. But God does not wait for man 
to listen and obey before He speaks and works, and if we desire to know 
His will we must pay attention first of all to that redemptive act in which 
He has revealed Himself once for all as a righteous God and a Saviour. 
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Do You Believe? By Edward J. Young, Ph.D. (Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church, 728 Schaff Building, 1505 Race Street, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
1954. 37 pp. 25 cents.) 

Are You a Christian? By Lawrence R. Eyres, (Same publishers, 1954. 
38 pp. 25 cents.) 

A Message to Thoughtful Inquirers. By Henry W. Coray. (Same pub- 
lishers. 1954. 13 pp. 15 cents.) 

Are You a Biblical Baptist? By George W. Marston. (Same publisher. 
1955. 27 pp. 15 cents.) 

The Ordained Lampstand. By Edwards E. Elliott. (Same publishers. 1955. 
11 pp. 10 cents.) 

Confessing Christ. By Calvin Knox Cummings. (Same publishers. 1955. 
62 pp. 35 cents.) 


hee: Committee on Christian Education of the Orthodox Presbyterian 

Church of America has sent us these six recent tract publications for 
review. THE EVANGELICAL QUARTERLY holds the Orthodox Presbyterian 
Church in high esteem, and welcomes these booklets for their loyal and 
lucid presentation of various aspects of the gospel. Of the authors, Pro- 
fessor Young is best known to our readers, but all share the same devotion 
to the Reformed faith. Professor Young’s booklet and those by Mr. Eyres 
and Mr. Coray were written to present the truth of the gospel to readers 
whose interest in Christianity has already been aroused. Mr. Marston 
deals with the Biblical doctrine of baptism, and Mr. Elliott, in a few 
excellent pages, presents the New Testament doctrine of the Church— 
visible as well as invisible. Mr. Cummings has written Confessing Christ 
primarily as a course of instruction for a communicants’ class. It deals 
with the Bible, Christ, Repentance and Faith, the Christian Life, the 
Church, and the Sacraments and Prayer. A few final pages set forth the 
raison d’étre and witness of the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, and invite 
the reader to examine its teachings in the light of the Word of God. 


The Gift of Pentecost. By Herbert Lockyer, D.D., Litt.D. (London: 
Parry Jackman Ltd. 1956. 120 pp. 6s. 6d.) 

The Art of Winning Souls. By Herbert Lockyer. (Parry Jackman. 1955. 
64 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

The Art of Praying and Speaking in Public. By Herbert Lockyer. (Parry 
Jackman. 1955. 63 pp. 3s. 6d.) 

Voice Culture for Speakers and Students. By Herbert Lockyer. (Parry 
Jackman. 1955. 64 pp. 3s. 6d.) 


R. HERBERT LOCKYER is a well-known convention speaker on both sides 

of the Atlantic. In these recently published books he not only gives 

us some of his ministry in written form, but also imparts instruction on 

the technique of effective ministry, both on the spiritual and on the physical 
plane. 

The Gift of Pentecost presents the Bible Readings on the person and 
power of the Holy Spirit given at the “Keswick in Wales” Convention at 
Llandrindod Wells in 1955. It is emphasized throughout that, while our 
Lord Jesus Christ is the pattern of Christian living, the Holy Spirit is its 
power. 

The three smaller works are the fruit of Dr. Lockyer’s long experience 
as a preacher, and younger preachers and aspiring preachers will benefit 
by the practical wisdom which they contain. 


